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The writingg of Harriet Martineau have been extensively read, ^rid 
have found many adnciirers in this country. Her ** Illustrations of Politi- 
cal Economy," conveying important and eminently practical truths, 
through the medium of e. series of beautiful, and, in many instances, 
highly-wrought tales— -enlivened with graphic delineations of character 
and descriptions of natural scenery, — have found a place alike in the 
library of the statesman and the loudoir of the lover of romance and 
poetry. There are few writers of the age who hav% rendered a more 
essential service to th e cause of liberty and philanthropy, than Miss Mar- 
tineau. She has giv en vitality to those great principles which lie at the 
foundation of" all the rel ations of human society, so seldom comprehended 
by the multitude, when presented to them in the shape of abstruse and 
metaphysical theories. 

But, it is not as a political writer of great power and ingenuity, that 
we now would speak of this lady. In her recent popular publication, 
" Society in America," she comes before us in the attitude of a friend 
of the injured bondmen of America — a decided opponent of slavery and 
African colonization—an Abolitionist. Her scorching rebukes on the 
subject of slavery, have a double force from the fact manifested in almost 
every page of her publication — that she not only thoroughly compre- 
hends, but is also an ardent admirer of the democratic system upon 
which our government is based. This fact, indeed, accounts for the 
occasional earnestness and warmth of her remonstrance. An enthusias- 
tic lover of the democratic principle in its purity alid beauty, she could 
not look unmoved upon its baleful association with its eternal antago- 
nist, slavery. In examining the structure of our republican edifice, 
she was shocked by the unsightly and horrible deformity produced by 
an attempt to combine the extremes of slavery and^'freedom. It struck 
her with the same sort of surprise and horror, and heart-sickness, which 
the Eastern traveller experiences, when, after admiring the beautiful 
proportions of some Indian temple, and penetrating into its gorgeous in 
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terior, he finds himself in the presence of an obscene and frightful idol, 
detestable for its representation of unholy attributes, and loathsome with 
human blood. 

We have been induced to issue this pamphlet, consisting of extracts 
from ''Society in America," by a fear that the price of the two volumes, 
and the time required for their perusal, would deprive a large class of 
our friends, &nd the community generally, of the pleasure and profit to 
be derived frpm this able and impartial account of the state of society in 
the United States, as it presents itself to the eye of an observing and 
intelligent foreigner. It is well for us to know, not so much what our 
enemies say of us, but what our best friends, in the sincerity of their 
hearts, think of us. It was no part of Miss Martineau's objeci to mis- 
represent and vilify the American character. Her policy, as one of the 
leading inx^uoncesof the reform party of Great Britain, was evidently to 
represent, in the most favorable light, the practical workings of the 
democratic principle in our country. A strict regard to truth and jus- 
tice required her to speak of the hideous ianomaly in our midst ; and the 
candid and intelligent reader of the extracts which follow, will readily 
admit, that, while on the one hand there is nothing exfenuated, on the 
other, there is " nought set down in malice." 

, JS'ew.York.Btn mo., 18S7., 
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SLAVERY. 

WHENEyER I an? particularly strongly convinced of ^ny thing, iij 
opposition to the opinion of any or many others, I entertain a suspicion 
that there is more evidence on the other side than I see. I felt so, everj 
on this subject of slavery, which has been clear to English eyes for sq 
long. I went iato the slave States with this suspicion in my mind ; and 
I preserved it there as long as possible. I believe that I have heard 
every argumeat that can possibly be adduced in vindication or pallia- 
tion of slavery, under any circumstances now existing j and I declare 
that, of all displays of intellectual perversion and weakness that I have 
witnessed, I have met with none so humbling and so melancholy as the 
advocacy of this institution. I declare that I know the whole of it^ 
theory ; — a declaration that I d^re not make \yith regard to, I think, any 
other subject whatever : the result is, that I believe there is nothing 
rational to be said in vindication or palliation of the protraction of 
slavery in the United States. Having made this avowal, it will not be 
expected that I should fill my pages with a wide superfices of argument 
which will no more bear a touch than pond-ice, on the last day of thawi 
As I disposed in my mind the opposite argunients of slaveholders, I 
found that they ate one another up, like the two cats that Sheridan told 
of ; but without leaving so much as an inch of tail. 

One mistake, perhaps, deserves notice. Restless slaveholders, whose 
uneasiness has urged them to struggle in their toils, and find themselves 
unable to get out but by the loss of every thing, (but honor and con,- 
science,) pointed out to me the laws of their States, whereby the manu- 
mission of slaves is rendered difficult or impossible to the master^ 
remaining on the spot, and prospectively fatal to the freed s)ave ;--r 
pointed out to me these laws as rendering abolition impossible. To.say 
nothing of the feebleness of the barriers which human regulations pre^ 
sent to the changes urged on by the great natural laws of society, — it is 
a sufficient answer, that these State laws present no obstacle tp jgeneral, 
though they do to particular eniancipation. They will be cancelled or 
neglected by the same will which created them^ when the occasion 
expires with wljgich they sprang up, or whjich they were deigned tp 
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perpetuate. The institution of slavery was not formed in accordance 
with them : they arose out of the institution. They are an offset ; and, 
to use the words of one of their advocates, spoken in another connexion, 
" they will share the fate of offsets, and perish with the parent." 

It is obvious that all laws which encourage the departure of the blacks 
must be repealed, when their slavery is abolished. The one thing 
necessary, in the economical view of the case, is, that efficient mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent an unwise dispersion of these laborers : 
measures, I mean, which should in no way interfere with their personal 
liberty, but which should secure to them generally greater advantages 
on the spot than they could obtain by roaming. It has been distinctly 
shown that slavery originated from the difficulty of concentrating labor 
in the neighborhood of capitalists. Where the people are few in propor- 
tion to the land, they are apt to disperse themselves over it ; so that per. 
sonal coercion has been supposed necessary, in the fa-st instance, to 
secure any efficient cultivation of .the land at all. Though the danger 
and the supposed necessity are past, in all but the rawest of the slave 
States, the ancient fiict should bo so borne in mind as that what legisla- 
tion there is should tend to cause a concentration, rather than a disper* 
sion of the laborers. Any such tendency will be much aided by the 
strong local attachments for which negroes are remarkable. It is not 
only that slaves dread all change, from the intellectual and moral 
dejection to which they are deduced ; fearing even the removal from 
one plantation to einother, under the same master, from the constant 
vague apprehension of something dreadful. It is not only this, (which, 
however, it would take them some time to outgrow,) but that all their 
race show a kind of feline attachment to places to which they are accus- 
tomed, which will be of excellent service to kind masters when the day 
of emancipation cornes. For the rest, efficient arrangements can and 
will doubtless be made to prevent their wandering further than from onq 
master to another. The abolition of slavery must be complete and im- 
mediate : that is lo say, as a man either is or is not the property of ano- 
ther, as there can be no degrees of ownership of a human being, there 
must be an immediate and complete surrender of all claim to negro 
men, women, and children, as property : but there may and v/ill doubt- 
less be arrangements made lo protect, guide, and teach these degraded 
beings, till they have learned what liberty is, and how to use it. Liberty 
to change their masters, must, under certain reasonable limitations, be 
allowed ; the education of their children must be enforced. The amount 
of wages will be determined by natural laws, and cannot be foreseen, 
further than that they must necesssirily be very anaple for a long time 
to come. It will probably be found desirable to tlx the price of the 
government lands, vvith a view to the colored people, at that amount 
which will best obviate squatting, and secure the res[)cctable settlement 
of some who may find their way to the west. 

Suggestions of this kind excite laughter among the masters of slaves, 
who are in the habit of thinking that they know best wiiat negroes are, 
and what they are capable of. I have reasons for estimating then- 
knowledge differently, and for believing that none know so little of the 
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tvue character and capabiliticvS of negroes as their owners. They might 
know more, but for the pernicious and unnatural secrecy about some 
of the most important facts connected with slave holding, which is 
induced partly by pride, partly by fear, partly by pecuniary interest. 
If they would do themselves and their slaves the justice of inquiring with 
precision what is the state of Hayli ; what has taken place in the West 
Indies ; what the emancipation really was there ; what its effects actually 
are, they would obtain a clearer view of their own prospects. " So they 
would, if they would communicate freely about certain facts nearer 
home : not only conversing as individuals, but removing the restrictions 
upon the press by which they lose far more than they gain, both in 
security and fortune, — to say nothing of intelligence. Of* the many 
families in which I enjoyed intercourse, there was, I believe, none where 
I was not told of some one slave of unusual value, for talent or good- 
ness, either in the present or a former generation* A collection of 
these alone, as they stand in my journal, would form no mean testimony 
to the intellectual and moral capabilities of negroes ; and if to these were 
added the tales whiBh I could tell, if I also were not bound under the 
laws of mystery of which I have been complaining, many hearts would 
beat with the desire to restore to their human rights those whose fellow- 
sufferers have given ample proof of their worthiness to enjoy them. 
The consideration which binds me to silence upon a rich collection of 
facts, full of moral beauty and promise, is, regard to the safety of many 
whose heroic obedience to the laws of God has brought them into 
jeopardy under the laws of slave holders, and the allies of slave holders* 
Nor would I, by any careless revelations, throw the slightest obstacle ia 
the way of the escape of any one of the slaves who may be about to shirk 
their masters, by methods with which I happen to be acquainted. 



MORALS OP SLAVERY. 

This title is not written down in a spirit of mockery ; though thews 
appears to be a mockery somewhere, when we contrast slavery with 
the principles and the rule which are the tost of all American institu- 
tions: — the principles that all men are born free and equal ; that rulers " 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed ; and the 
rale of reciprocal justice. This discrepancy between principles and 
practice needs no more words. But the institution of slavery exists ^ . 
and what we have to see is what the morals are of the society which is 
subject to it. 

What social virtues are possible m a society of which injustice is the 
primary characteristic 1 in a society which is divided into two classes, 
the servile and the imperious ; 

The most obvious is Mercy. No where, perhaps, can more touching 
'exercises of mercy be seen than hero. It^ must he remembered thait 
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ihe greater number of slaveholders have no other idea than of holding 
slaves. Their fathers did it : they thiemselves have never known tiie 
colored race treated otherwise than aS inferior beings, born to work for 
and to teaze the whites ; helpless, improvident, open to no higher in- 
ducements than indulgence and pirdise ; capable of nothing but entire 
dependence. The good affections of slaveholders like these show 
themselves in the form of mercy ; which is as beautiful to witness as 
hiercy, made a substitute for justice, ban ever be. .1 saw endless mani- 
Testations of mercy, as well as of its opposite. The thoughtfulness of 
blasters, mistresses, and their children about, not only the comforts, but 
the indulgences of their slaves, was a frequent subject of admiratidn 
to me. Kind masters are liberal in the expenditure of money, and (what 
is better) df thought, in gratifying the whims and fancies of their ne- 
groes. They make largfe sacrilices bccasionally for the social or dd- 
mestic advantage of their people ; and use great forbearance in the 
lexercise of the power cdnferred upon Ihens by law and custom. 

At the time when the cholera was ravaging South Carolina, a wealthy 
slaveholder there refused to leave the State, as most of his neighbors 
were doing. He would hot consent to take any further care of himself 
than riding to a distance from his plantation (then overrun by the dis- 
tease) to sleep. All day he was among his slaves : nursing them with 
his own hands ; putting them into the bath, giving them medicine him- 
self, and cheering their spirits by his presence arid his care. He saved 
them almost all. No one will suppose this one of the ordinary cases 
where a master has his slaves taken care of as property, not as men. 
Sordid considerations of that kind must have given way before the ter- 
rors of the plague. A far higher strength than that of self-interest was 
necessary to carry this gentleman through such a work as this ; and it 
was no other than rnercy. 

Again : — a young man, i"ull of the southern pride, one of v/hose aims 
is to have as great a display of negroes as possible, married a young 
iady who, soon after her marriage, showed an imperious and cruel tern- 
per towards her slaves. Her husband greatly remonstrated. She did 
not mend. He warned iier, that he woiild not allow beings, for whose 
bomfort he was responsible, to be oppressed ; and that, if she compelled 
him to itf hfe would deprive her of the power she riiisused. Still she did 
not mend. He one day came and told her that he had sold all his do- 
mestic slaves, for their own sakes. He told her that he would always 
give her money enough to hire free service, when it was fo be had ; and 
that when it \Vas not, he would cheerfully bear, and help her to bear, the 
domestic inconveniences which must arise from their having no ser- 
vants. He kept his word. It rarely happens that free service can be 
hired ; and this proud gentleman assists his wife's labors with his own 
hands ; and (what is more) endures with all cheerfulness the ignominy 
bf haying no slaves. 

Nothing struck mo more than the patience of slave-owners. In this 
virtue they probably surpass the whole christian world; — 1 mean in 
their patience with their slaves ; for one cannot much praise their 
patience with the abolitionists^ or with th^ taf iff 5 or in som(> 'oVaei eases 
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'of political vexation. When I considered how they iove to be called 
•'fiery southerners," I could not but marvel at their mild foibearance 
under the hourly provocations to which they are liable in their homes.* 
It is found that such a degree of this virtue can be obtained only by 
long habit. Persons from New England, France, or England, becom- 
ing slax'eholders, are found to be the most severe masters and mistressesj 
however good their tempers may always have appeared previously. 
They cannot, like the native proprietor, sit waiting half an hour for the 
second course, or see every thing done in the worst possible manner ; 
their rooms dirty, their property wasted, their plans frustrated, their in- 
fants slighted, themselves deluded by artifices, — they cannot, Uke the 
native proprietor, endure all this unruffled. It seems to me that every 
slaveholder's temper is subjected to a discipline which must either ruin 
or perfect it. While we know that rtiany tempers are thus ruined, and 
must mourn for the unhappy creatures who cannot escape from theii , 
tyranny, it is evident, on the other hand, that many tempers are to, be 
met with which should shame down and silence for ever the irritability^ 
of some whose daily life is passed under circumstances of compara« 
tive ease. 

This mercy, indulgence, patience, was often pleaded to me in defence 
of the system, or in aggravation of the faults of intractable slaves. The 
fallacy of this is so gross as not to need exposure anywhere but on the 
spot. I was heart-sick of being told of the ingratitude of.slaves, and 
weary of explaining that indulgeiice can never atone for injury : that 
the extremest pampering, for a life time, is no equivalent for rights 
withheld, no reparation for irreparable injustice. What are the great- 
est possible amounts of finery, sweetmeats, dances, gratuities, and kind 
words and looks, in exchange for political, social, and domestic exist- 
ence? for body and spirit? Is it not true that the life is more than 
meet, and the body than raiment t 

This fallacious plea was urged upon me by three different persons, 
esteemed enlightened and religious, in relation to one case. The case 
this. A lady of fortune carried into her husband's cstablishmentj 
when she married, several slaves, and among them a girl two years 
younger than herself, who had been brought up under her, and who was 
employed as her own maid. The little slaves are accustomed to play 
freely with the children of the family — a practice v/hich was lauded to 
me, but which never had any beauty in my eyes, seeing, as I did, the 
injury to the white children from unrestricted intercourse with the de* 
graded race, and looking forward as I did to the time when they must 

separate into the servile and imperious. Mrs. — had been unu* 

sually indulgent to this girl, having allowed her time and opportunitjr 

* I went with a lady in whose house I was staying to dine, one Sunday, on a neighboring 
estate. Her husband Jiappened not to be with us, as he had to ride in another dirticllon. The . 
carriage was or-wred for eight in the evening. It drew up to she door at six ; and the driver, 
a slave, said his master had sent hiis, and begged he would go home directly. We dif, so, 
and found my host very much surprised to see us homo so early. The message was afictio);! 
of the slave's, wiro wanted to get his horses put up, that he might enjoy his Sunday evening. 
'Iliu master and mistress laughed, and tod? no further notice. 
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hv religious and other instruction, and favored her in every way. Ori'e 
night, when the girl was undressing her, the lady expressed her fond- 
ness for her, and said among other things : " When I die you shall be 
free — a dangerous thing to say to a slave only two years younger 
than herself. In a short time the lady was taken ill, — with a strange, 
mysterious illness, which no doctor could alleviate. One of her friends, 
who suspected foul play, took the sufferer entirely under her own 
charge, when she seemed to be tiying. She revived ; and as soon 
as she was well enough to have a will of her own again, would be 
waited on by no one but her favorite slave. She grew worse. She 
alternated thus, for some iime, according as sh^ was under the care 
of this slave or of her friend. At last, the friend excluded from 
her chamber every one but the physicians : took in the medicines 
at the room door from the hands of the slavej and locked them up. 
They were all analysed by a physician, and arsenic found in every one 
of them. The lady partially recovered ; but I was shocked at the 
traces of suffering in her whole appearance^ The girPs guilt was 
brought clearly home to her. There never was a case of more cruel, 
deliberate intention to muruer. If ever slave deserved the gallows, 
/which ought to be questionable to the most decided minds,) this girl did. 
What was done ? The lady was tender-hearted, and could not bear to 
have her hanged. This was natural enough ; but what did she there- 
fore do ? keep her under her own eye, that she might at least poison 
nobody else, and perhaps be touched and reclaimed by the clemency of 
•the person she would have murdered ? No. The lady sold her. 

I was actually called upon to admire the lady's conduct; and was 
asked whether the ingratitude of the girl was not inconceivable, and her 
hypocrisy too ; for she used to lecture her mistress and her mistress's 
friends for being so irreligious as to go to parties on Saturday nights, 
when they should have been preparing their minds for Sunday. Was 
not the hypocrisy of the girl inconceivable ? and her ingratitude for her 
mistress's favors? No* The girl had no other idea of religion,-— 
could have no other than that it consists in observances, and, wicked 
as she was, her wickedness could not be called ingratitude, for she 
was more injured than favored, after all. All indulgences that could 
be heaped upon her were still less than her due, and heir mistress 
remained infinitely her debtor. 

Little can be said of the purity of manners of the whites of the South i 
but there is purity. Some few examples of domestic fidelity may be 
found : few enough, by the confession of residents on the spot ; but, 
those individuals who have resisted the contagion of the vice amidst 
which they dwell, are pure. Every man who resides on his plantation 
may have his harem, and has every inducement of custom, and of pecu= 
niary gain,* to tempt him to the common practice. Those who, notwith- 
standing, keep their homes undefiled, may be considered as of incorrupti" 
ble purity. 

* The law declares that the cliildren of slaves aie to follow the fortunes of the mothw. 
5lence the practice of planters selling and bequeathing their own children. 
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Here, alas ! ends my catalogue of the virtues which are of possible 
exercise by slave holders towards their laborers. The inherent injus- 
tice of the system extinguishes all others, and nourishes a whole harvest 
of false morals towards the rest of society. 

The personal oppression of the negroes is the grossest vice which 
strikes a stranger in the country. It can never be otlierwise when hu- 
man beings are wholly subjected to the will of other human beings, who 
are under no other external control than the law which forbids killing 
and maiming ; — a law which it is difficult to enforce in individual cases. 
A fine slave was walking about in Columbia, South Carolina, when I was 
there, nearly helpless and useless from the following causes : — His mas- 
ter was fond of him, and the slave enjoyed the rare distinction of never 
having been flogged. One day, his master's child, supposed to be under 
his care at the time, fell down find hurt itself., The master flew into a 
passion, ordered the slave to be instantly flogged, and would not hear a 
single word the man had to say. As soon as the flogging was over, the 
slave went into the back yard, wher« there was an axe and a block, and 
struck off the upper half of his right hand. He went and held up the 
bleeding hand before his master, saying. " You have mortified me, so I 
have made myself useless. Now you must maintain me as long as I 
live." It came out that the child had been under the charge of another 
person. 

There 9.re, as is well known throughout the country, houses in the 
free States which are open to fugitive slaves, and where they are con^ 
cealed till the search for them is over. I know some of the secrets of 
such places j and can mention two cases, among many, of runaways, 
which show how horrible is the tyranny which the slave system autho- 
rises men to inflict on each other. A negro had found his way to one 
of these friendly houses ; and had been so skilfully concealed, that 
repeated searches by his master, (who had followed for the purpose of 
recovering him,) and by constables, had been in vain. After three weeks 
of this seclusion, the negro became weary, and entreated of his host to 
be permitted to look out of the wifidow. His host strongly advised him 
to keep quiet, as it was pretty certain that his master had not given him 
up. When the host had left him, however, the negro came out of his 
hiding-place, and went to the window. He met the eye of his master, 
who was looking up from the street. The poor slave was obliged to 
return to his bondage. 

A young negress had escaped in like manner ; was in like manner 
concealed ; and was alarmed by constables, under the direction of her 
master, b.itering the house in pursuit of lier, when she had had reason to 
believe that the search was over. She flew up stairs to her chamber in 
the third story, and drove a heavy article of furniture against the door, 
i he constables pushed in, notwithstanding, and the girl leaped from the 
window into the paved street. Her master looked at her as she lay, 
declared she would never be good for any thing again, and went back 
into the South. The poor creature, her body bruised, and her limbs 
fractured, was taken up, and kindly nursed ; and she is now maintained 
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ic Boston, in her maimed condition, by the charity of some h-, 
dies there. 

The following story has found its way into the northern States (as 
few such stories do) from the circumstance that a New Hampshire 
family are concerned in it. It has excited due horror wherever it is 
known ; and it is to be hoped that it will lead to the exposure of more 
facts of the same kind, since it is but too certain that they are common. 

A New Hampshire gentleman went down into Louisiana, many years 
ago, to take a plantation. He pursued the usual method ; borrowing 
money largely to begin with, paying high interest, and clearing off his 
debt, year by year, as hia crops were sold. He follo\yed another custon) 
there ; taking a Quadroon wife : a mistress, in the eye of the law, since 
there can bono legal marriage between whites and persons of any degree 
of color : but, in nature and in reason, the woman he took home was 
his wife. She v/as a well-principled, amiable, well-educated woman ; 
and they lived happily together for twenty years. She had only the 
shghtest possible tinge of color. Knowing the law, that the children of 
slaves are to follow the fortunes of the mother, she warned her husband 
that she was not free, an ancestress having been a slave, and the legal 
act of manumission having never been performed. The husband prom-, 
ised to look to it : but neglected it, At the end of twenty years, one 
died, and the other shortly followed, leaving daughters; whether two 
or three, I have not been able to ascertain with positive certainty ; but I 
have reason to believe three, of the ages of fifteen, seventeen, and 
eighteen : beautiful girls, with no perceptible mulatto tinge. The bro- 
ther of their father came down from New Hampshire to settle the 
affairs ; and he supposed, as every one else did, that the deceased had 
been wealthy. He was pleased with his nieces, and promised to carry 
them back with him into New Hampshire, and (as they were to all 
appearance perfectly white) to introduce them into the society which by 
education they were fitted for. It appeared, however, that their father 
had died insolvent. The deficiency was very small : but it was neces- 
sary to make an inventory of the effects, to deUver to the creditors. 
This was done by the brother, — the executor. Some of the creditors 
called on him, aad complained that he had not deUvered in a faithful in ven- 
tory. He declared he had* No : the number of slaves waS not accu- 
rately set down : he had omitted the daughters. The executor was 
overwhelmed with horror, and asked time for thought. He went round 
among the creditors, appealing to their mercy : but they answered that 
these young ladies were " a first-rate article," too valuable to be reliru 
cjuished. He next offered, (though he had himself six children, ana 
veiy little money,) all he had for the redemption of hia nieces; alleging 
that it was more than they would bring in the market for house or field 
labor. This was refused with scorn. It was said that there were other 
purposes for which the girls would bring more *han for field or house 
labor. The uncle was in despair, and felt strongly tempted to wish their 
death, rather than their surrender to such a fate as was before them. 
He told them, abruptly, what was their prospect. He declares that he 
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never before beheld human grief ; never before heard the voice of an- 
guish. They never ate, nor slept, nor separated from each other, till 
the day v/hen they u'eris taken into the New Orleans slave juarket. 
Tnere tliey were sold, separately, at higis prices, for the vilest of pur- 
poses : and where each is gone, no one knows. They are, for the pre* 
sent, lost. But they will arise to the light in the d-iy of retribution. 

It is a common boast in the South, that there k less vice in their cities 
than in those of the North. This can never, as a matter of fact, have 
been ascertained ; as the proceedings of slave households are, or may 
be, a secret: and in the North, what licentiousness there is nntay be de- 
tected. But such comparisons are bad. Let any one look at the posi- 
tive licentiousness of the tSouth, and declare if, in such a statu of society, 
there can be any security for domestic purity and peace. The Quad- 
roon connexions in New Orleans are ail but universal, as I was assured 
on the spot by ladies who cannot be mistaken. The history of such 
connexions is a melancholy one: but it ought to be made known while 
there are any who boast of the superior morals o{ New Orleans, on 
account of the decent qiu'etness of the streets and theatres. 

The Quadroon girls of New Orleans are brought up by their mothers 
to be wiiat they have been ; the misttesses ot *vhite gentlemen. The 
boys are some of them sent to France ; some placed on land in the 
back of the State ; and some are sold in the slave market. They marry 
wosnen of a somewhat darker color than their own ; the, women of their 
own color objecting to them, " ils sont si degoutants !" The girls aro 
highly educated, externally, and are, prqbably, as beautiful and accom- 
plished a set of women as can be found. Every young man early selects 
one, and establishes her in one of those pretty and peculiar houses, whole 
rows of which may be seen in the Remparts. The connexion now and 
then lasts for life ; usually for several years. In the latter case, when the 
time comes for the gentleman to take a white wife, the dreadful news 
reaches his Quadroon partner, either hy a letter entitling her to call the 
house and furniture her own, pr by the newspaper which announces his 
marriage. The Quadroon ladies are rarely or never known to form a 
second cQnnexion. Many commit suicide: more die broken-hearted. 
Some men continue the connexion after marriage. Every Quadroon 
woman believes that her partner will prove an exception to the rale of 
desertion. Every white lady believes that her husband has been an ex- 
ception to the rule qf seduction. 

What security fqr domestic purity and peace there can be whereevery 
man has had two connexions, one of which mu&t be concealed ; and two. 
families, whose existence must not be known to each other ; where the 
conjugal relation begins in treachery, and must be carried on with a 
heavy secret in the husband's breast, no words are needed to explain. 
If this is the system which is boasted of as a purer than ordinary state 
of morals, what is to be thought of the ordinary state? It can qnly be 
hoped that the boast is an empty one. 

There is no occasion to explain the management of the female slaves 
pn estates where the object is to rear as many as possible, like stock, for 
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the southern market ; nor to point out the bonndless licentiougncas 
caused by the practice : a practice which wrung from the wife of a 
planter, in the bitterness of lier heart, the declaration that a planter's 
wife was only " the chief slave of the harem." Mr. Madison avowed 
that the licentiousness of Virginian plantrilions stopped just short of 
destruction ; and that it was understood that the female slaves were to 
become mothers at fifteen. 

A gentleman of the highest character, a southejrn planter, observed, in 
conversation with a friend, that little was known, out of bounds, of the 
reasons of the new laws by which emanoipaHoti v/as made so difficult as 
it is. He said that the very general connexion of white gentlemen 
with their female slaves introduced a mulatto race whose numbers would 
become dangerous, if the atTections of their white parents were permit- 
ted to render them free. The liberty of emancipiting them was there- 
fore abolished, while that of selling them remained. There are; persons 
who weakly trust to the force of the parental affection for putting an end 
to slavery, when the amalgamation of the races shall have gone so far as 
to involve a sufficient number! I actually heard this from the lips of a 
clergyman in the South. Yet these planters, v/hosell their own offspring 
to fill their purses, who have such offspring for tlie sake of filling their 
purses, dare to raise the cry of "amalgamation" against the abolitionists 
of the North, not one of whom has, as far as evidence can show, con- 
ceived the idea of a mixture of the races. It is from the South, where 
this mixture is hourly encouraged, that the canting and groundless 
reproach has come, i met with no candid southerner who was not full 
of shame at the naonstrous hypocrisy. 

Ii is vi'ell known that the most savage violences tliat are now heard of 
in the world take place in the southern and western states of America. 
Burning ahve, cutting the heart out, and sticking it on the point of a 
knife, and other such diabolical deeds, the result of the deepest hatred of 
which the humr.n heart is capable, are heard of only there. The fre- 
quency of such deeds is amatter of dispute, which time will settle.* The 
existence of such deeds is a matter of no dispute. Whether two or 
tvfenty such deeds take place in a year, tlieir perpetration testifies to the 
existence of such hatred as alone could prompt them. There is no 
doubt in my mind as to the immediate causes of such outrages. Thev 
arise out of the licentiousness of masters. The negro is exasperated by 
being deprived of his wife, — by being sent out of the way, that his mas- 
ter may take possession of his home. He stabs his master ; or, if ho 
cannot fulfil his desire of vengeance, he is a dangerous person, an object 
of vengeance in return, and destined to some erueUate. -If the negro 
attempts to retaliate, and defile the master's home, tlie fagots are set 
alight about him. Much that is dreadful ensues from the negro being 
subject to toil and the lash : but I am confident thai the licentiousness 
of the masters is the proximate cause of society in the South and South- 
west being in such a state that nothing else is to be looked for than its 

* I knew of tlie death of four men by jurruaari' ijurniug alive, within tliirieen aionllis of uv,; 
jesidunce in the United States, 
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ysiiig dissolved into \is filcmcntS; if mo.n doRs not soon cc5i?6 to bf* cnllf^d 
the property of man. This dissolution will never take place through 
the insurrection of the negroes; but by the naturr-,l operation of vice. 
But the process of demoralization will be stopped,. I have no doubt, be. 
fore it reaches that point. Xliere is no reason to apprehend serious 
insurrection ; for the negroes are too degraded to act in concert, or to 
stand firm before the terrible face of the white man. Like all deeply 
injured classes of persons, they are desperate and cruel, on occasion, 
kindly as their nature is ; bat as a class, they have no courage. The 
voice of a white, even of a lady, if it v/ere authoritative, would make a 
whole regiment of rehellious slaves throw down their arms and flee. 
Poison is the weapon that suits them best : then the knife, in m.oments of 
exasperation. Tliey will never take the field, unless led on by free 
blacks. Desperate as the state of society is, it will be rectified, probably, 
without bloodshed. 

It may be said that it is doing an injustice to cite extreme cases of vice 
as indications of the state of society. I do not think so, as long as such 
cases are so common as to strike the observation of a mei'e passing 
stranger ; to say nothing of their incompatibility with a decent and 
orderly fulfilment of the social relations. Let us, however, see what is 
the very best state of things. Let us take the words and deeds of some 
of the most religious, refined, and amiable members of society. It was 
this aspect of affairs which grieved me more, if possible, than the stormie? 
one which 1 have presented. The coarsening and hardening of mind 
and manners among the best ; the blunting of the moral sense among 
the most conscientious, gave me more pain than the stabbing, poisonings 
and burning. A few examples, which will need no comment, will suffice. 

Two ladies, the distinguishing ornaments of a very superior society 
in^the South, are truly unhappy about slavery, and opened their hearts 
freely to me upon the grief which it caused them, — the perfect curse 
which they found it. They need no enlightening on this, nor any 
stimulus to acquit themselves as well as their unhappy circumstances 
allow. They one day pressed mo for a declaration of what I should do 
in their situation. I replied that i would give up every thmg, go away 
with my slaves, settle them, and stay by them in some free place. I 
had said, among other things, that I dare not stay there, — on my own 
account, — from moral considerations. "What, not if you had no 
slaves ?" " No." « Why ?" "I could not trust myself to live where 
I must constantly witness the exercise of irresponsible power." They 
made no reply at the moment : but each found occasion to tell me, some 
days afterwards, that she had been struck to the heart by these words ; 
the consideration I mentioned having never occurred to iier before ! 

Madame Lalaurie, the person who was mobbed at New Orleans, on 
account of her fiendish cruelty to her slaves, — a cruelty so excessive as 
to compel the belief that she was mentally deranged, though her derange- 
ment could have taken such a direction nowhere but in a slave country,— 
this person was described to me as having been very pleasant to 
^vhites." 
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A coJYimbn questf6n, put to me by amiable ladios, was, "Do not you 
find t'h'e slaves generally very happy They never seemed to have 
been asked, or to have asked themselves, the question with which I re- 
plied ; — " Would you be happy with their merins ?" 

One sultry morning, I v-as sitting V/ith a friend, who was giving me 
all manner of information about her husband's slaves, both in the field 
and house ; how she fed and clothed them ; what indulgences thoy 
were allowed ; what their respective capabilities were ; and so forth. 
While we were talking, one of the Irouse.slsives passed us. I ob.«erved 
that she Appeared superior to all the rest : to which my friend assented. 

Sh^ is A.'s wife?" said I. " We call her A,'s wife, but she has never 
been 'married to him. A. and she came to my husband, five years ago, 
attd asked him to let theni marry : but ho could not allow it, because he 
had not made up his mind whether to sell A. ; and he hates parting 
husband and wife." "How many children have they?" "Four." 
" And they are hot married yet ?" "No ; ray husband has never been 
able to let therti itiarry. Ke certainly will not sell her : and he has 
not determined yet whether he shall sell A." 

Another friend told me the following Story : — B. was the best slave 
in her husband's possession. B. fell in love with C, a pretty girl, on a 
neighboring estate, who was purchased to be B.'s wife. C.'s temper 
was jealous and violent ; and she was always fancying that B. showed 
attention to other girls. Her masler warned her to keep her temper, 
or she should be sent away. One day, when the master was dining 
out, B. came to him, trembling, and related that C. had', in a fit of 
jealousy, aifned a blow at his head with an axe^ and nearly struck him. 
The master went home, and told C. that her temper could no longer be 
borne with, tod sh'e must ^go. He; offered her the choice of being sold 
to a trader, atid'cavr!' >t| to New Orleans, or of being sent to field labor 
on a distant plantation. She preferred being sold to the trader ; who 
broke his proniis'e of taking her lo New Orleans, and disposed of her to 
a neighboring proprietor. C. kept watch over her husband, declaring 
that she would be the death of any girl whom S. might take to wife. 
" And so," said my infoi^mant, " poor B. was obliged to walk about in 
single blessedness for some time ; tiH, last summer, happily, C. died." — 
"Is it .^possible," said I, "that you pair and. part these people like 
brutes ?"-^The lady looked 'surprised, and asked what else could be 
done. 

One day at dinner, when two slaves were standing behind our chairs, 
the lady of tlie house was telling nie a ludicrous stojy, in which a former 
slave of hers was one of the personages, serving as a butt on the ques- 
tion of nomplexion. She seemed to recollect that slaves were listening; 
for she put in, "D. was an excellent boy," (the term for male slaves of 
every age.) "We respected him veiy highly as an excellent boy. 
We respected him almost as much as if he had been a white. Butj 
&C.-: 

-A souinern lady, of fair i*eput.ation forrofinernxnt and cultivation, told 
•'^he following slojy in the hearing of a -company, 'among whom were 
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iome friends of mine. She spoke vvith obvious unconsciousiipss that 
she was saying any thing remarlcable ; indeed, such unconsciousness 
was proved by her telling the story ai ail. She had possessed a very 
pretty mulatto girl,' of whom she declared herself fond. A young man 
came to stay at her house, and fell in love with the girl. " She came to 
me," said the lady, "for protection : which I gave he-r."' The young 
man went away, but after some weeks returned, saying he was so much 
in love with the giri that he could not live without her. "I pitied the 
young man," concluded the lady ; f'so I sold tlie girl to him for $1,500." 

I repeatedly lieard the preaching of a remarkably liberal man, of a 
free and kindly spirit, in the South. His last sermon, extempore, was 
from the text, " Cast all your care upon him, for He careth for you." 
The preacher told us, among otlier things, that God cares for all,— for 
the meanest as well as the mightiest. '* He cares for that colored per- 
son," said he, pointing to the gallery where the people of color sit — "he 
cares for that colored person as Well as for the . wisest and best of you 
whites." This was the most wanton insult I had ever seen offered to a 
human being ; and it was with difficulty tbat I refrained from walking 
out of the church . Yet no one present to whom I afterwards spoke of 
it seemed able to comprehend the wrong. Well !" said tltey:; " does 
not God care for the colored people ?" . 

Of course, in a society where things like these are said and done*, 
by its choicest members, therfc isr a prevalent unconsciousness of the 
existing wrong. The daily and hourly plea is of good intentions to- 
wards the slaves ; of innocence under the aspersions of foreigners. They 
are as sincere in the belief that they are injured, as their visitors are 
cordial in their defefitation of the morals of slavery. Such uncon- 
sciousness of the milder degrees of impurity and injustice as enables 
ladies and clergymen of the highest character to speak and act as I have 
related, is a sufficent evidence of the prevalent grossness of morals. 
One remarkable indication of such blindness was the almost universal 
mention of the state of the Irish to me, as a worse case than American 
slavery. I never attempted, of course, to vindicate the state of Ireland -: 
but I was surprised to find no one able, till put in the way, to see the 
distinction between political misgoverrrment and 'personal slavery-; be- 
tween exasperating a people by political insult, 'and possessing them, like 
brut' s, for pecuniary profit. The unconsciousness of guilt is the worst 
6f symptoms, where there are means of light to be had. I shall have to 
speak hereafter of the state of religion throughout the country. It is 
enough hereto say, that if, v/ith the law of liberty and the gospel of peace 
and purity within their hands, the inhabitants of the South are uncon- 
scious of the low state of the morals of society, such blindness proves 
nothing so much as how far that is which is highest and purest may be 
confounded with what is lowest and foulest, when once the fatal attempt 
has been entered upon to make them co-exist. From their co-existence, 
one further step iTmy uu iuken ; and in the South has -been taken ; the 
)naking the high and ,pure a sanctwn for the low -and foul. Of this, 
more hereafter. 
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The degradation of the women is so obvious a consequence of 
the evils disclosed above, that the painful subject need not to ba 
enlarged on. By the degradation of women, I do not mean to imply 
any doubt of the purity of their manners. There are reasons, plain 
enough to the observer, why their manners should be even pecu- 
liarly pure. They are all mariied young, from their being outnum- 
bered by the other sex: and there is ever present an unfortunate servile 
class of the otlier sex to serve the purposes of liccintiousness, so as to 
leave them untempted. Their degradation arises, not from their own 
conduct, but from that of all other parties about them. Where the 
generality of men carry secrets which their wives must be the last to 
know; where the busiest and more engrossing concerns of life must 
wear one aspect to the one sex, and another to the other, there is an end 
to all wholesome confidence and sympathy, and woman sinks to be the 
ornament of her husband's house, the domestic manager of his establish- 
ment, instead of being his all-sullicient friend. 1 am speaking not only 
of what I suppose must necessarily be ; but of what I have actually seen. 
I have seen, with heart-sorrow, the kind politeness, the gallantry, so 
insufficient to the loving heart, with which the wives of the South are 
treated by their husbands. I have seen the horror of a woman's having 
to work, — to exert the faculties which her Maker gave her;--the 
eagerness to ensure her unearned ease and rest; the deepest insult 
which can be offered to an intelligent and con,scientious woman. I know 
the tone of conversation which is adopted towards women ; difTerent in 
its topics and its style from that which any man would dream o^ offer- 
ing to any other man. I have heard the boast of the chivalrous consi- 
deration in which women are held throughout their woman's paradise ; 
and seen something of the anguish of crushed pride, of the conflict of 
bitter feelinsrs with which such boasts have been listened to bv those 
whose aspirations teach them the hollowness of the system. The gen- 
tlemen are all the while unaware that women are not treated in the best 
possible manner among them : and they will remain thus blind as long 
as licentious intercouse with the lowest of the sex unfits them for ap- 
preciating the highest. Whenever their society shall take rank accord- 
ing to moral rather than physical considerations ; whenever they shall 
rise to crave sympathy in the real objects of existence ; whenever they 
shall begin to inquire what human life is, and wherefore, and to reverence 
it accordingly, they will humble themselves in shame for their abuse of 
the right of the strongest ; for those very arrangements and observances 
which now constitute their boast. A lady who, brought up elsewhere 
to use her own faculties, and employ them on such objects as she thinks 
proper, and who has more knowledge and more wisdom than per- 
haps any gentleman of her acquaintance, told me of the disgust 
with which she submits to the conversation which is addressed to 
her, under the idea of being fit for her ; and how she solaces her- 
self at home, after such provocation, with the silent sympathy of 
books. A father of promising young daughters, whom he sees 
iiikely to be crushed by the system, told me, in a tone of voice 
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which I shall never forget, that women there might as well be turned 
into the street, for any thing they are fit for. There are reasonable 
hopes that his children may prove an exception. One gentleman who 
declares himself much interested in the whole subject, expresses his 
horror of the employment of a woman in the northern States, for 
useful purposes. He told me that the same force of circumstances 
which, in the region he inhabits, makes men independent, increases 
the dependence of women, and will go on to increase it. Society 
is there, he declared, "always advancing towards orientalism." "There 
are but two ways in which woman can be exercised to the extent 
of her powers; by genius and by calamity, either of which m.ay 
strengthen hor to burst her conventional restraints. The first is too 
rare a circumstance to afford any basis for speculation : and may 
Heaven avert the last !" O, may Heaven hasten it ! would be the cry 
of many hearts, if these be indeed thu conditions of woman's fulfilling 
the purposes of her being. There are, I believe, some who would 
scarcely tremble to see ihoir houses in flames, to hear the coming 
tornado, to feel the threatening earthquake, if tiiese be indeed the 
messengers who must open their prison doors, and give their heaven- 
born spirits the range of the universe. God has given to them the 
universe, as to odiers ; man has caged them in one corner of it, 
and dreads their escape from their cage, while man does that which 
he would not have woman hear of. He puts genius out of sight, 
and deprecates calamity. He has not, however, calculated all the 
forces in nature. If he had, he would hardly venture to hold either 
negroes or women as property, or to trust to the absence of genius 
and calamity. 

One remarkable warning has been vouchsafed to him. A woman 
of strong mind, v.'hose strenuous endeavors to soften the woes of 
slavery to her own dependents, failed to satisfy her conscience and 
relieve her human affeciions, has shaken the blood-slaked dust from 
her feet, and gone to live where every man can call himself his 
own : and not only to live, but to work there, and to pledge herself to 
death, if necessary, for the overthrow ^jf the system which she abhors 
in proportion to her familiarity with it. Whether we are to call her 
Genuis or Calamity, or by her own honored name of Angelina Grimke, 
certain it is that she is rousing into life and energy many women who 
were unconscious of genius, and unvisited by calamity, but v^ho carry 
honest and strong human hearts. This lady may ere long be found ta 
have materially checked the "advance towards orientalism." 

Of course, the children suffer, perhaps the most fatally of all, under 
the slave system. What can be expected from little boys who are 
brought up to consider physical courage the highest attribute of man- 
hood * pr'de of section 2.nd of csste its loftiest oto.cb • ^h*'* slavprv nf a 
part of society essential to the freedom of the rest ; justice of less account 
than generosity ; and humiliation in the eyes of men the most intolerable 
of evils? What is to be expected of little girls who boast of having got 
a negro flogged for being impertinent to them, and who are surprised at 
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the " ungentlemanly" conduct of a master who maims his slave 1 Such 
lessons are not always taught expressly. Sometijiaes the reverse is ex- 
pressly taught. But this is what the children in a slave country neces. 
sarily learn from what passes around them ; just as the plainest girls in 
a school grow up to think personal beauty the mo^t important of all en- 
dowments, in spile of daily assurances that the charms of the mind are 
all that are worth regarding. 

The children of slave countries learn more and worse still. It is 
nearly impossible to keep them from close intercourse with the slaves ; 
and the attempt is rarely made. The generality of slaves are as gross, 
as the total absence of domestic sanctity might he expected to render 
them. They do not dream of any reserves with children. The con- 
sequences are inevitable. The woes of mothers frbm this cause are 
such, that if this " peculiar domestic institution" were confided to their 
charge, 1 believe they would accomplish its overthrown with an energy 
and wisdom that would look more like inspiration than orientalism. 
Among the incalculable forces in nature is the grief of mothers weeping 
for the corruption of their children. 

One of the absolutely inevitable results of slavery is a disregard of 
human rights; an inability even to comprehend them. Probably the 
southern gentry, who declare that the presence of slavery enhances the 
love of freedom ; that freedom can be duly estimated only where a par- 
ticular class can appropriate all social privileges ; that, to use ths words 
of one of them, '■' they know too much pf slavery to be slaves them- 
selves," are sincere enough in such declarations ; and if so, it follows 
they dp not know what freedom is. They may have the benefit of the 
alternative, — of not knowing what freedom is, and being sincere ; or of 
knowing what freedom is^ and not being sincere, I am disposed to think 
that the first is the more common case. 

One reason for my thinking so is, that 1 usually found in conversation 
in the South, that the idea of human rights was — sufficient subsistence 
in return for labor. This was assumed as the definition of human rights 
on which we were to argue the c;ise of the stave. When I tried the 
definition by the golden rule, I found that even that straight, simple rule 
had become singularly bent in the hands of those who profess to acknow- 
ledge and iipply it. A clergyman preached from the pulpit the follow- 
ing application of it, which is echoed unhesitatingly by the most religious 
of the slave holders ; — " Treat your slaves as you would wished to be 
treated if you were a slave yourself." I very believe that hundreds, or 
thousands, do not see that this is not an honest application of the rule ; 
so blinded are they by custom to the fact that the negro is a man and a 
brother. 

Another cf my reasons for supposing that the gentry of the Soulh '-.a 
not know what freedom is, is that many seem unconscious of the state of 
coercion in which they themselves are living ; coercion, not only fj om 
the incessant fear of which I have before spoken, — ra fear which haunts 
their homes, their business, and their recreations ; coercion, not' only 
from their fear, and from their beipg dependent for their hourly com- 
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forts upon the exunguished or estranged will of those whom they have 
injured ; but coercion also from their own laws. The laws against the 
press are as peremptory as in the most despotic countries of Europe ;* 
as may be seen in the small number and size, and poor quality, of the, 
newspapers of the South. I never saw, in the rawest villages of the 
younge^it States, newspapers so empty and poor as those of New Or- 
leans. It is curious that, while the subject of the abolition of slavery in, 
tlie British colonies was necessarily a very interesting one throughout 
the southern States, I met with planters who did not know that any com- 
pensafion had been paid by the B/itish nation to the West India proprie-. 
tors. The miserable quality of the southern newspapers, and the omis,. 
sion from them of the subjects on which the people most require 
information, will go far to account for the people's delusions on their own 
affairs, as compared with those of the rest of the world, and for their 
boasts of freedom, which probably arise from their knowing of none 
which is superior. They see how much more free they are than their 
own slaves ; but are not generally aware that liberty is where all are 
free. In 1834, the number of newspapers was, in the State of New 
York, 267 : in Louisiana, 31 ; in Massachusetts, 10^ ; in South Career 
lina, 19 ; in Pennsylvania, 220 ; in Georgia, 29. 

What is to be thought of the freedom of gentlemen subject to the 
follavving law? "Any person or persons who shall attempt to teach 
any free person of color, or slave, to spell, read, or -write, shall, upon 
conviction thereof by indictment, be fined in a sum not less than two 
hundred and fiffy dollars, nor more thai five hundred dollars."f 

What is to be thought of the freedom of gentlemen who cannot 
emancipate their own slaves, except by the consent of the legislature; 
and then only under very strict conditions, which make the deed almost 
impracticable ? It has been mentioned that during a temporary suspt-n- 
sion of the laws against emanciparion in Virginia, 10,000 slaves were 
freed in nine years ; and that, as the institution seemed in peril, the 
mas ers were again coerced. It is pleaded that the masters themselves 
were the repealers and the re-enacters of these laws. True : and thu^ 
it appears that they thought it necessary to deprive each other of a 
liberiv which a great number seem to have made use of themselves, 

* No notice is taken nfanyoccurrer.ee, however remarkable, in which a person of color, 
free or enslaved, has nv.y share, foi fear pf thB Acts which denounce death or iinpiisormien^ 
for lite ag .inM those who shall w;ite, print, publ.sh,ordistribute any thing having atendoncy 
to exciie d.scontc.t or insuboidinaiion, or which dooia to heavy fines those who shall use 
or issue language wliich may dishirb " the sei'urity of masters with their slaves, or dimimsh 
thht respect whirhis commanded to free people of color for the whites." 

T Alabama Digest. In the same section occurs the folowing-"lhat no cruel or unusual 
punishtn nt slull be inflicted i»n any slave wiihin iliis territory. And »"y owner of slaves 
auilioriving or permitting tUe same, shall, on conviction thereof, before any court having cog- 
nizance, be fined according to the nature of the offence, and at the discretion of tha court, m 

3.ny sum not exceeding two hundred dollars." 
Two hundred doUarp/finafortorturing a slave ; aiid4r9hiuidred doUaw for tw^ t« 

read ! 
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while they could. No high degree of liberty, or of *ho love of it, is to 
be seen here. The laws which forbid emancipaiion are felt to be 
cruelly galling, throughout the South. I heard frequent bitter complaints 
of them. They are the invariable plea ur^ed by individuals to excuse 
their continuing to hold slaves. Such individuals are either sincere in 
these complaints, or they are not. If they are not, they must be under 
some deplorable coercion vvhich compels so large a multitude to hypoc 
risy. If thoy o.re sincere, they possess the common republican means 
of getting tyrannical laws repealed : and why do they not use them I 
If these laws are felt to be oppressive, why is no voice heard denouncing 
them in the legislatures? If men comphiiinngly, but voluntarily, submit 
to the laws which bind the conscience, iillle can be said of their love of 
liberty. If they submit involuntarily, nothing can be said for their pos- 
session of it. 

What, again, is to be thought of the freedom of citizens who are liable 
to lose caste because they follow conscience in a case where the per- 
versity of the laws places interest on the side of conscience, and public 
opinion against it? I will explain. In a southern city, I saw a gen- 
tleman who appeared to have all the outward requisites for command- 
ing respect. He was very wealtliy, had b« en governor of the State, and 
was an eminent and peculiar benefactor to the city. I found he did not 
stand well. As some pains were taken to impress me with this, I 
inquired the cause. His character was declared to be generally good. 
I soon got at the particular exception, which I was anxious to do only 
because I saw that it v/as somehow of public concern. While this gen- 
tleman was governor, there was an insurrection of slaves. His own 
slaves were accused. He did not believe them guilty, and refused to 
hang them. This v/as imputed to an unwillingness to sacrifice his pro- 
perty. He was thus in a predicament which no one can be placed in, 
except where man is held as property. He must either hang his slaves, 
believing them irmocent, and keep his character ; or he must, by saving 
their lives, lose his own character. How the case stood with this gen- 
tleman, is fully known only to his own heart. His conduct claims the 
most candid construction. But, this being accorded as his due, what 
can be thought of the freedom of a republican thus cirpumstanced ? 

Passing over the perils, physical and moral, in which those are 
involved who live in a, society vvhere recklessness of life is treated with 
leniency, and physical courage stands high in [\m list of virtues and 
graces, — perils wliich abiidge a man's liberty of action and of speech 
in a way which would be felt to be intolerable if the restraint were not 
adorned by the false name of honor, — it is only necessary to look at the 
treatment of the abolitionists by the South, by both legislatures and 
individuais, to see that no practical understanding of liberty exists there. 

Upon a mere v^tgue report, or bare suspicion, persons travelling 
through the South have been arrested, impriboned, and, in some cases, 
flogged or otherwise tortured, on pretence that such person desired to 
cause insurrection among the slaves. More than one innocent person 
has been hanged ; and iho device of terrorism has been ao practised as 
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to deprive the total number of persons who avowedly hold a ccrtSiin set 
of opinions, of their coDstituiional iibi-rty of traversing the whole 
country. It was declared by sonie lihernl. minded gentlemen of South 
Carolina, after the publication of Dr. Channing's work on slavery, tiiat 
if Dr. Channing were to enter South Carolina with a body-j^uard of 
20.0nO men, he could not come out alive. I have seen the lithograph'C 
prints, transmitted in letters to abolitionists, representinjii; the individual to 
whom tne letter was sent hanging on the gallows. I havti seen the 
hand-bills, purporting to be issued by committers of vigilance, offering 
enormous rewards for the heads, or lor the ears, of prominent aboli- 
tionists. 

If it be said that these acts are attributable to the ignorant wrath of 
individuals only, it may be asked whence arose the committees of vigi* 
lance, which were last, year sitting throughout the vSoulh and West, on 
the watch for any incautious person who might venturesnear them, with 
anti-slavery opinions in his mind ? How came it that high official per- 
sons sat on these committees? lio.v is it that some governors of 
southern States made formal iippiication to governors of northern States 
to procure the dispersion of anti-slavery societies, the repression of dis- 
cussion, and the punishment of the promulgators of abolition opinions? 
How is it that the governor of South Carolina last year recommended 
the summary execution, without benefit of clergy, of all persons caught 
within the limits of the State, holding avowed anti-slavery opinions ; and 
that every sentiment of the governor's was endorsed by a select com. 
inittee of the legislature ? 

All this proceeds from an ignorance of the first principles of liberty. 
It cannot be from a mere hypocritical disregard 0/ such principles p for 
proud men, who boast a peculiar love of liberty and aptitude for it, would 
not voluntarily make themselves so ridiculous as they appear by these 
outrageous proceedings. Such blustering is so iiOi)eless, and, if not sin- 
cere, so purposeless, that no other supposition is lefiihan that they have 
lost sight of the fundamental j)rinciples of both their fe leral and State 
constitutions, and do now actually suppose that their own freedom lies in 
crushing all opposition to their own will. No pretence of evidence has 
been offered of any further otTence against them than the expression of 
obnoxious opinions. There is no plea that any of their laws iiave been 
violated, except those recently enacted to annihilate freedom of speech 
and the press : laws which can in no case be binding upon persons out 
of the limits of the Slates for which these new laws are made. 

Tile amended constitution of Virginia, of 1830, provides that the legis- 
lature shall not pass " any law abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press." North and South Carolina and Georgia deer- e that the free, 
^om of the press shall be preserved inviolate ; the press beiitg the grand 
bulwark of liberty. The consthution of, -Louisiana declares that "the 
free communicatiun of thoujih'.s and opinions is one of the invaluable 
rights of man ; and every citizen may freely speak, write, and print, on 
any subject, being responsible for the abuse of that liberty." The De- 
<ilaration of Rights of^ Mississippi declares that " no law shall ever be 
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oassed to curtail or restrain the liberty of speech, and of the press.'* 
The constitutions of all the slave Slates contain declarations and pro- 
visions like these. How fearfully have the dovscendanls «)f tiiose who 
framed them degenerated in their comprehension and practice of liberty, 
violating both the spirit and the hetterof the original Bill of Rights! 
They are not yet fully aware of this. In the calmer times which are 
to come, they will perceive it, and look back with timazenripnt upon the 
period of desperation, when not a voice was heard, even in the legisla. 
tures, to plead for human rights > when, for the sake of one doomed 
institution, they forgot vviiat thoir father3 had done, fKtered their own 
presses, tied the r own hands, robbed their fellow-citizfns of their right 
of free travelling, and did all they could to deprive those same fellow* 
■citizens of liberty and life, for the avowal and promulgation of o()inions. 

Meantime, it would be but decent to forbear all boasts of a superior 
^knowledge and love of freedom. 

■Here I gladly break off my dark chapter on the Morals of Slavery^. 



THE UNION- 

Theh'e are many among the slave holders of the South who threateil 
Recession. Such of these as are in earnest are under the mistake into 
which men fall when they put every thing lo the hazard of one untenable 
object. The unte.nabie obj(xt once relinquished, the delusion will clear 
'away with the disappearance of its cause, and the Union will be to them, 
with good reason, dearer than it has ever been. The southern States 
could not exist, separately, with their pres«'nt domeistic institutions, in tire 
^neighborhood of any others. They would have thousands of miles of 
'frontier, over which their slaves would be running away, every day of 
the year. In case of war, they might be only too happy if their slaves 
did run away, instead of rising up against them at home. If it was 
necessary to purchase Florida, because it was a retreat for runaways-; 
if it w«is necessary, first to treat with Mexico for the restitution of runa- 
ways, and then to steal Texas* — the most high-handed tiielt of nnodern 
times; if it is necessary to pursue runaways into the northern States-,* 
'and to keep magistrares and jails m perpetuai requisition for the restitu- 
tion of southern human property, how would the southern Stales 
manage by themselves ? Only by ridding themselves of slavery ; in 
whi'jh case, their alleged necessity of seporation is superseded. As for 
iheir resources, — the shoe-bushiess of New York State is of itself larger 
and more valuable thati the en;ire commerce of Georgia, — the largest 
and richest of the southern 'States. 

The mere act of separation could not be accomplished. In case of 
war against the northern States, it would be necessary to employ half the 
t»»hite population to take care of the black ; aud of the remaining halfj no 
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6ne would undertake to say how many are at heart sick and weary of 
slavery, and would be, therefore, untrustworthy. The middle sluve 
Slates, now nearly ready to discard slavery, would seize so favorable an 
oppor'unity as that afforded thefii by the peril of the Union. The mid- 
dle free Stntes, from Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, having every thing 
to lose by sej)aralion, and nothing to gain, would treat the first overt act 
as rebellion ; proceeding aj^ainst it, and punishing it as such. The 
Ciise is so palpable as scarcely to need even so brief a slatomt.-nt as this. 
The fact N'i'hich renders such a stat<'ment wor h making, is, that rn<fst of 
those who threaten the dissolution of the Union, do it in jorder to divert 
towards this mipracticable object the irritation which would otherwise, 
and which will, ere long, turn against the institution of slavery. The 
gaze of the world is fixed upon this institution. The world is shouting 
the one ouestion about this anomalv which cannot be answered. The 
dvi^ellers in the South ivould fain be unconscious of that awful gaze. 
They would fain not hear the reverberation of tiiat shout. They would 
fain persuade themselves and others, that they are too busy in asserting 
their rights and their dignity as citizens of the Union, to heed the world 
beyond. 

This self and mutual deception will prove a merely temporary evil. 
The natural laws which regulate communities, and the will of the 
majority, may be trusted to preserve the good, and to remove the bad 
elements from which this dissension arises. It requires no gift of 
prof)hecy to anticipate the fate of an anomaly among a self-governing 
people. Slavery was not always an anomaly ; but it has become one. 
Its doom is therefore seah'd ; and its dura'ion is now merely a question 
of time. Any anxiety in thci'computaiion of this time is reasonable; for 
it will not only remove a more tremen<lous curse than can ever again 
desolate society, but resrore t!»e universality of that generous attachment 
to iheir common institutions which has been, and will again be, to the 
American people, honor, safety, and the means of perpetual progress. 
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IiANE SEMINARY- FACTS. 

Amidst the mass of materials which accumulated on my hands during 
the process of learning from all parties their views on this quesiion, I 
hartlly know where to turn, and what to select that will most briefly and 
stronjfly show that the times have outgrown slavery. Tin's is the point 
at which every fact and argument issue, whatever may be the inientiori 
of th 'se who adduce it. The most striking, perhaps, is the treatment of 
the abolitionists : a sub'ect to be adverted to hereafter. Tiie insane 
fury, which vents iiseil' upon the few who act upon the principles which 
tliG many profess, is a sign of tho times not to be miatakua, U is always 
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the precursor of beneficial change. Society in America seems to be 
already passing out of this stage into one even more advanced. The 
cause of abolition is spreading wso rapidly through the heart of th« nation; 
thn sound part of the body politic is enibracing it so actively, that no 
disinterested observer can fail to be persuaded that even the question of 
time is brought within narrow limits. 'J'he elections will, ere long, show 
the will of the people that slavery be abolished in the District of Colum. 
bia. Then such truckling politicians, mercenary traders, cowardly 
clergy, and profligate newspaper corps, as are now too blind to see the 
coming change, will have to choose their part ; whether to shrink out of 
sight, or to boast patriotically of the righteous revolution which they 
have striven to retard, even by the application of the torture to both the 
bodies and the minds of their more clear-eyed fellow-citizens. 

After giving one or two testimonies to the necessity of a speedy change 
ofyystem, I will confine myself to relating a few signs of the limes 
whic i I encountered in my travels through the South. 

In 1782, Virginia repealed the law against manumission; and in 
nlne years, there were ten thousand slaves freed in that State. Alarmed 
for the institution, her legislature re-enacted the law. What has been 
the consequence? — Let us take the testimony of the two leading news- 
papers of the capital of Virginia, given fit a time when the Virginian 
legislature was debating the" subject of slavery; and when there was, 
for once, an exposure of the truth from those best qualified to reveal it. 
In lR32j the following remarks appeared in the " Richmond Enquirer.*' 

" It is probable, from what we hear, that the committee on the colored 
population will report some plan for getting rid of the free people of 
color. But is this all that can be done ? Are we for ever to sufl^er the 
greatest evil which can scourge our land not only to remain, but to 
increase in its dimensions? ' VVe shut our eyes and avert our faces, if 
we please,' (writes an eloquent South Carolinian, on his return from the 
North a few weeks,) ' but there it is, the dark and growing evil, at our 
doors: and meet the question we must at no distant day. God only 
knows what it is the part of wise men to do on that motnentous and ap- 
palling subject. Of'ihis I am very sure, that the diflference — nothing 
short of frightful — between all that exists on one side of the Potomac, 
and all on the other, is owing lo tliat cause alone. The disease is deep 
seated ; it is at the heart's core ; it is consuming, and has all along been 
consuming our vitals ; and 1 could laugh, if I could laugh on such a sub- 
ject, at the ignorance and folly of the politician who asciibes that to an 
act of government, which is the inevitable eflTect of the eternal laws of 
nature. What is to be done? O my God, I don't know; but some- 
thing must be done.' 

" Yes, something must be done ; and it is the part of no honest man 
to deny it ; of no free press to affect to conceal it. When this dark 
population is growing upon m; when every new census is bat gather- 
ing its appalling nimibers upfjn us ; when within a period equal to that in 
which this federal constitution has been in existence, those numbers will 
increase to more than two millions within Virginia; when our sister 
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states are closing their dooirs upon our blacks for sale ; and when our 
whiles are imving weslioard/y in greater numbers than we like to hear of; 
when this, the t'airest land on al! this continent, for soil and climate and 
situation combined, might become a sort of garden spot if it were worked 
by the hands of white men alone, can wc^ ought we to sit quietly down, 
fold our arms, and say to each other, *well, well, this thing wiU not 
come to the worst in our day ! We will leave it to our children and 
our grand-children and greut-^jrand-children to lake care of t liemselves, 
and to brave the storm.' Is this to act like wise men 1 Heaven knows 
we are no fanatics. We detest the madness which actuated ihe Amis 
des Noirs. But something ought to be done. Means, sure but gradual, 
systematic but discreet, ouglit to bo adopted for reducing the mass of 
evil which is pressing upon the South, and will still more press upon her 
the longer it is put off. We ought not to shut our eyes, nor avert our 
fiices. And thoU;gh we speak almost without a hop« that the commit- 
tee or the legislature will do any thing, at the present session, to meet 
this question, yet we say now, in the utinost sincerity of our hearts, 
that our wisest men cannot give too much of their attention to this sub- 
ject, nor can they give it too soon." 

The other paper, the " Richmond Whig," had, the same time, the 
following : 

" We affirm that the great mass of Virginia herself triumphs that the 
slavery question has been agitated, and reckons it glorious that the 
spirit of her sons did not shritik from grappling with the monster. We 
affirm that, hi the heaviest slave districts of the slate, thousands have 
hailed the discussion with delight, and contemplate the distant, but ar- 
dently dc^sired result, as the supreme good which Providence could 
vouchsafe lo their country." 

This is doubtless true. One of the signs of the times which struck 
me was the clandestine encouragement received by the abolitionists of 
the North from certain timid slave-holders of the South, who send money 
for the support of abolition publicaiions, and an earnest blessincj. They 
write, "For God's sake go on ! We cannot take your publications; 
we dare not countenance you ; but we wish you God speed i You are 
our only hope." There is nothing lo be said for the moral courage of 
those who feel and write thus, and dare not express ttieir opinions in the 
elections. Much excuse may be made for them by those who know 
the horrors which await the expression of aiiti-shivery sen?,iments in 
many parts of the Soutii. But, on the other hand, the abolitionists are 
not to be blamed for considering all slave-holders under the same point 
of view, so long as no improved s^ate of opinion is manifested in the 
representation ; the natural mirror of the minds of the represented. 

Chief Justice Marshall, a Virginian, a slave-holder, and a member of 
the Colonization Society, (though regarding this society as being merely 
a palliative, and slavery incurable but by convulsion,) observed to a 
friend of mine, in the winter of 1834, that he was surprised at the Bri- 
tish for supposing that they could abolish slavery in their colonies by 
act of parliament. His friend believed it woulc be done. The Chief 
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Justice could not think that such economical institutions could be don? 
away by legislative enactment. His friend pleaded the fact that the 
members of the Britisli House of Commons were plexiged, in great 
numbers, to their cotJstiluents on the question. When it was done, 
the Chief Justice remarked on his having been misraken ; and that 
he rejoiced in it. He now saw hope for his beloved Virginia, which 
he had seen sinking lower and lower.among the states. The cause, he 
said, was tiiat work is disreputable in a country where a degraded class 
is held to enforced labor.* He had seen all the young, the flower of 
the state, who were not rich enough to remain at home in idleness, be- 
taking themselves to other regions, where they might work without dis. 
grace. Now there was hopn ; for he considered that in this act of the 
British, the decree had gone forth against Aaierican slavery, and its 
doom was sealed, 

There was but one sign of the times which was amusing to me : and 
that was the tumult of opinions and prophecies offered to me on the 
subject of ♦he duration of slavery, and tiie mode in which it would be 
at last s;ot rid of; for 1 nuv^er heard of any one but Governor McDuffie 
who supposed that it can last for ever. He declared last year, in his 
message to the legislature of S<julh Carolina, that he considers slavery 
as the corner-stone of their republican liberties; and that, if he were 
dying, his latest prayer should be that his children's children should live 
no where but amidst the institutions of slavery. This message might 
have been taken as a freak of eccentrichy merely, if it had stood alone. 
But a committee of the legislature, with Governor Hamilton jn the chair, 
thought proper to endorse every sentiment in it. This converts it in;o. 
an indication of the perversion of mind commonly prevalent in a class 
when its distinctive pecuniary interest is in imminent peril. I was told, 
a few months prior to the appearance of this singular production, that 
though Governor McDuffie was a great ornaujent to the state of South 
Carolina, his opinions on the subject of slavery were ultra^ and that he 
was left pretty nearly alone in them. Within a year, those who told 
me so went, inpubfic, all length with Governor McDuffie. 

I believe i nii^jht very safely and honorably give the names of those 
who prophecied to me in the way I have mentioned ; for they rather 
court publicity for their t>pinions, as it is natural and right that they 
should, as long as they are sure ot them. But it may suffice to men- 
tion that they are all eminent men, v/hose attention has been strongly 
fiSed, for a Ivngth of years, u;ion the institution in question. 

A. beUeves that slavery is a necessaiy and desirable stage in civiliza- 
tion ; not on the score of the difficulty of cultivating new lands without 
it, but on the ground of the cultivation of the nfr'gro mhid and manners. 
He believes tlie Haytians to have deteriorated since they became free. 
He helipves the white population destined to absorb the black, though 

* Gpvernox Mpl'uff.e's message to the legislature of South Carolina contains the proposition 
that freedom can be pieserved only m societies wjiere either work is disreputable, or there is 
an hereditary aristocracy, or a military despotism. He prefers the. first, as being the most 
republican. 
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holding that the two races will not unite after the third mixture. His 
expectation is that the black and mulatto races will have disappeared 
in a hundred and lifiy years. He has no doubt that cotton and tobaccq 
may be well and easily grown by whites. 

B. is confident that the condition of slaves is matei'ially improved, yet 
believes that thev will die out, and that there will be no earlier caias- 
Irophe. He looks to colonization, however, as a means of lessening thQ 
number. This same gentleman told me of a recent visit he had paid to, 
a connexion of his own, who had a large " force," consisting chiefly of 
young men and women : not one child" had been born on the estate lor 
three years. This looks very like dying out; but does it go ip confirm 
the materially improved condition of the slave? 

C. allows slavery to be a great evil ; and if it were now npn-existent, 
would not ordain it, if he could, But he thinks the slaves far happier 
than they would have been at home in Africa, and considers that the 
system works perfectly. He prqnounces the slayes " the most content- 
ed, happy and industrious peasantry in the world." He bclleyes thisi 
virtue and content would disappear if they were taught any thing what- 
ever ; and that if they were free, they \\ puld be, naturally and inevitar 
bly, the most vicious and wretched population pver seen. His expecta- 
tion is that they will increase to ^uch a degree as to make free labor, 
" whick always mpersedes slave labor" necessary in its stead ; that the 
colored race will wander off to new regions, and be ultimately "ab- 
.Morbed" by the, white. He contemplates np other than this natural 
change, which he thinks cannot take place in less than a century and a 
half. A year later, this gentleman ipld a friend of mine that slavery 
,cannot last above twenty years. They must be stringent reasons which 
have induced so great a change of opinion in twplve months. 

D. thinks slavery an enormous evil, but doubts whether something as. 
bad would not arise in its stead. He is a colon izationist, and desires 
that the general government should purchas/s the slaves, by annual ap- 
prop iations, and ship them off* to Alrica, so as to clear the country of 
the colored prople in forty or fifty years. If this is not done, a servile 
war, the most horrible that the world has seen, is inevitable. Yet he 
believes that the institution, though infinitely bad for the masters, is bet- 
ter for the slave than those of any country in Europe for its working 
classes. He is convinced that the tillage of ail ihe crops could be bet- 
ter carried on by whites, with the assistance of cattljp and implements, 
than by negroes. 

E. writes, (October, 1835) "Certain it is that if men of property ancj 
intelligence iii die North have that legitimate influence which that class 
has here, nothing will come of this abolition excitement. All we have 
to say to them is, 'Hands off.' Our political rights* are - lear, and 

* The dispute between the abolitionists and their adversaries U always made to turn on the 
point of distinction between freedom of discusBion and political interference. V/ilh the views 
now enteitained by the South, she can never be salisfied on this head. She requires nothing 
sliort of I. dead silence upon the subject.of human rights. This demand is made by her state 
gtjvcrnora of the state governors of the North. It will, of course, never fo granted. The 
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shall not be invadod. We knoiu too much about slavery to he slaves our- 
selves. But I repeat, nothing will como of the present, or rather recent 
t>.v:c!tement, for alrcany it is in a great degree passed. And the time is 
coming when a s'ruggle between pauperism and property, or, if you 
choose, between labor and capital in the Nortii, stimulated by the spirit 
of Jacksonisni, will occupy the people of that quarter to the exclusion 
of our affairs. If any external influence is ever to affect the institution 
of slavery in the South, it will not be tlie vulgar and ignorant fanaticism 
of the nortliern states,, intent upon a cheap charity which is to be done 
at our expense; but that influence will bo found in English literature, 
and the gradual operation of publi<^ opinion. Slavery, so to speak, may 
be evaporated ; — it cannot be drawn otf. If it were, the whole lajid 
would be poisoned and desf)lated.'' 

The best reply to ihis letter will be found in the memorable speech of 
Mr. Pre.ston, one of the South Carolina senators, delivered in Congress 
last spring. It may be mentioned^ by the way, that the writer of the 
above is mistaken in supposing that there is, at present, or impending, 
any unhappy struggle in tiie North between pauperism and property, or 
labor and capital. It is all property there, and no pauperism, (except 
the very little that is superinduced ;) and labor and capital were, per- 
haps, never before seen to jog on so lovingly together. The "cheap 
charity" he speaks of, is the cheap charity of the flrst Christians, with 
the addition of an equal ability and will to pay down money for the aboli- 
tion of the slaves, for whose sake t!ie abolitionists have already shown 
themselves able lo bear, — some, hanging ; some, scourging, and tarring 
and feathering; some, privation of the means of livmg; and all, the 
being incessantly and deeply wounded in their social relations and ten- 
derest affections. Martyrdom is ever accoun'sd a " cheap devotion," 
or "cheap charity," to God or man, by those who exact it of either re- 
ligious or philanthropic principle. 

Mr. Preston's speech describes tiie spread of abolition opinions a^. 
being rapid and inevitable. He proves the rapidity by citing the num- 
ber of recently-formed abolitioti societies in the North ; and the inevita- 
bleness, by exhibiting tlie course wliich such convictions had run in 
England arid France. He represents the case us desperate. He ad- 
■Vises, — mil yielding, but the absolute exclusion of opinion on the sub- 
~ jecit, — excii'sioi! Iruu:! Coi^grcss, and exclusion fVot^i the slave Siates. 
Tliis is well. The matter may be considered lo be given up, unless this 
is mciely the opinion of an individual. The proposal is about as hope- 
ful as it would be to draw a cordon round the Capitol to keep out the 

course of Itie abo'iUonif.ts seems to thernsElves clear enougli ; a,nd they act ai^cordingly. 
Thoy \aboT politicalliy on\y v>'ith regard to the Disirict of Columbia, over wuich Congress liolds 
c:'xliisivo juriidictioP.. Their other endeavor is to promolo the di&rd'vsion of itio moral qi i s- 
tion ihiouyhout the Tree st.ites. Tliey use no dire-^t means to Uiis end in thu slav .jtate.- ; — 
in the fust place, because they have no power lodo so ; and ir> the next, because the requisite 
movoment th^ie is sure to follow upon that in the North It is wholly untrue that ihey insin- 
uate their publica' ions iiito the South. Their only political transgression i.and who will call it 
a moral one ? ; is, lielping fugi; ive slaves. The line between free discussioi! and oolitical inter- 
ference has nevjr yet been drawn to the fiati.-.faclit!n ol both parties, and never will be. 
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four winds; or to build a wall up to the pjle-star to exclude the sun- 
shine. 

One more sample of opinions. A gentlcnrian who edits a highly gs- 
teemed southern newspaper, expresses himself thus : 'f' There is a wild 
fanaticism at work to eflect the overthrow of the system, although in its* 
fall would go down the fortunes of the South, and to a great extent those 
of the North and East ; — in a word, the whole fabric of our Union, in 
one avvful ruin. Wiiat then ought to be done ? What measures ought 
to be taken to secure the safety of our property and our lives? We 
'answer, let us be vigilant and watchful to the last degree over all the 
movements of our enemies both at home and abroad. Let us declare 
through the public journals of our country, that the question of slavery 
is not, and shall not be open to discussion ; that the system is deep-root- 
ed ainongst us, and must remain for ever lhat the very moment any 
private individual attompis to Lecture us upon its evils and immorality, 
and the necessity of putting measures into operation to secure us from 
them, in the same moment his tongue shall be cut out and cast upon the 
dung-hill. VVe are freemen, sprung from a noble stock of freemen, 
able to boast as noble ii line o'" ancestry as ever graced this earth ; we 
have burning in our bosoms the spirit of freemen — live in an age of en- 
lightened freedom, and in a country bless^Jd with its privileges-sunder 
a government that has pledged itself to protect us in the enjoyment of 
our peculiar domes5tic institutions in peace, and undisturbed. We hope 
for a long continuance of these high privileges, and have now to love, 
cherish and defend, propeity, liberty, wives and chiklren, ihe right to 
manage our own matters in oui own way, and, what is equally dear 
with all t'le rest, the inestimable right of dying upon our own soil, 
afound our own .Tresides, in struggling to put down all those who may 
attempt to infringe, attack, or violate any of these sacred and inestima- 
ble privileges." 

If these opinions of well-prepared persons, dispersed through the 
slave States, and entrusted with the public advocacy of their interests, 
do not betoken that slavery is tottering to its fall, there are no such things 
as signs of the times. 

The prohibition of books containing any thing against slavery, has 
proceeded to a great length. Last year, Mrs. Barbauld's works were 
sent back into the North by the southern booksellers, because the " Eve. 
nings at Home" contain a *' Dialogue between Pilaster and Slave.'* 
Miss Sedgwkik's last novel, " The Linwoods," was treated in the same 
wa}, on account of a single sentence about slavery. The "Talcs of 
the W oods and .Fields," and other English books, have shared the same 
fate. I had a letter fram a southern lady, containing some regrets upon 
the necessity of such an exclusion of literature, but urging that it was 
a matter of principle to guard from attacks " an institution ordained by 
the favor of God for the happiness of man :" and assuring me that the 
literary resources of South Carolina were rJipidly improving. So they 
had need ; for almost all the books already in existence will have to be 
;prohibited, if nothing condemnatory of slavery is to be circulated. This 
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attempt to nullify literature was followed up by a llireat to refuse peri 
mission to the mails to pass through South Carolina ; an arrangement 
which would afflict its inhabitants more than it could injure any one else. 
- The object of all this is to keep the children in the dark about how 
the institution is regarded abroad. This wa« evident to me at evevy 
'step : and I received an express caution not to communicate my disup. 
probation of slavery to the children 6f one family, who could not, their 
Iparents declare, even feel the force of my objections. One of them 
was " employed, the whole afternoon, in dressing out little Nancy for 
kn evening party ; and she sees the slaves much freer than herself." 
Of course, the blindness of this pdlicy will be its speedy destruction. It 
is found that the efTect of public opinion on the subject updn young men 
who visit the northern States, is "tremendous, wh<*n they become aware 
of it ; as every student in 'the colleges of the North can bear witness. I 
know of ofiC, an heir of slaves, who declared, on reading Dr. Channing's 
" Slavery," that iF it could be proved that negroes are more tban a 
link between man and brute, the rest follows of course, and he must 
liberate all his. EJappily, he is in the waV of evidence that negroes are 
iictualiy and altoge'the'r human. 

The students of Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati, of which Dr. Beecher 
is the president, became interested in the subject, three or {i)ur years agb, 
and formed themselves in!o an aboliiion society, debating the questi'on, 
and taking in newspapers. This was proiiibited by the tutors, bat perse, 
vered in by the young men, who conceived that this was a matter with 
which the professors had no right {6 meddle. Banishment Was decreed ; 
and all submitted to expulsion but fourteen.* Of course, eafeh of the 
dispersed young men became the nucleus of an aboiitiorl society, and 
gained influence by persecution. It was necessary for ther'n to provide 
nieAns 'to finish their education-. One of them, Amos Ditisser, itinera- 
ted, (as is usual in the sparsely-peopled west,) travelling in 9 gig, and 
selling Scott's Bible, to raise m6ney for his educational purp6ses. He 
reached Nashville, in Tennessee, and there fell under suspicion 6f abb. 
lition treason ; his baggage being searched, and a whdle abolition news- 
aper, and a part of another, found among the packing-stuff of 
is stock of bibles. There w^s also an unsubstantiated rurVjor of his 
iiaving been seen conversing with slaves. Ho was brought to trial by 
t he committee of vigilance ; seven elders of the Presbyterian ciiurch at 
Nashville being am6ng his judges. After much debate as lo whether 
he should be hanged, or flogged with more or fewer lashes, he was con- 
demned to receive twenty lashes, with a cow-hide, in t[ie market place 
of Nashville. He was immediately conducted there, -made to kneel 
divvn 6n the flint pavement, and punished, according to his sentence ; 

* Tliere is a slight mistake in this account of the Lane Seminary affair. The stuiienti 
were not formally expelled. The laws adopted by the faculty ngainst a free discussion of the 
subject of slavery, and demanding the di»soluUon of the society formed in the seminar,:, 
fompiUed tiie students, as the only means of preserving their freedom of conscience, to 
-withdraw from the institution. We have reason to believe that the course pursued by the 
^acuity has b^en regret'.ed by themsulvos, is, id say the ieast, premature and lU-judged. En, 
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tiie mayor of Nashville presiding, and the public executioner being the 
agent. He was warned to leave the city within twenty-(our hours ; but 
\Vas told by some chariiabie person, who had the bravery to take hiin 
in, wash his stripes, and furnish him with a disguise, that it would not 
be safe to remain so long. He stole away immediately, in his dreadful 
condition, on foot ; and when his story was authenticated, had heard 
no:liing of his horse, gig, and bibles, which he^alues at three hundred 
dollars. Let no one, on this, tremble for republican freedom. Outra- 
jies upon it, like the above, are but extreniely transient signs of the times^ 
They no more betoken the permanent condition of the republic, than 
the shivering of one hoar of ague exhibits the usual state of the human 
body. 

The other young men found educational and other assistance imme- 
diately ; and a set of noble institutions has grown out of their persecu- 
tion. There were professors ready to help them ; and a gentleman 
gave theVn a farm in Ohio, on which: to begin a manual labor college^ 
called the Oberlin Institute. It is on a niost liberal plan ; young women 
who \;'ish to become qualified for " Christian teaching," being admitted,, 
and there being no prejudice of color. They have a sprinkling both of 
Indians and negroes. They do all the farm and house work, and as 
much study besides as is good for them. Some of the young women 
are already fair Hebrew and Greek scholars. In a little while, the es- 
tate Was so crowded, and the new applications were so overpowering^ 
li\at they were glad to accept the gift of another farm. When I left the 
country, within three years from their comr/.encement, they had either 
four or five flourishing institutions in Ohio and Michigan} while the Lane 
I Seminary draus on feebly with its array of tutors, and dearth of pupils, 
! A fact so full of vitality as this will overbear a hundred less cheering 
Signs of the times. A very safe repose may be found in the will of the 
majority, Wherever it acts amidst light and frecidorh. 
iust before i reached Mobile, two men were burned alive there, in A 
I slow fire, in the open air, in the presence of the gentlemen of the city 
I generally. No wovd was breathed of the transaction in the newspa- 
pers: and this is the special rea&on why I cite it as a sign of the times ^ 
of the suppression of fact and the repression of opinion, which, from the . 
impossibility of their being long maintained, are found immediately tO 
precede the changes they are meant to obviate. Some monihs after- 
wards, an obscure intimation of something of the kind having happened 
appeared in a northern newspaper; but a dead silence was at the time 
preserved upon what was^ in fact, the deed of a multitude. The way 
that I came to know it was this. A lady of Mobile was opening her 
noble and true heart to me on the horrors and vices of the system under 
which she and her fiimily were suffering in mind, body, and estate. In 
speaking of her duties as head of a family, she had occasion to mention 
tlie trouble caused by the licentiousness of the whites, among the negro 
Women. It was dreadful to hear the facts which had occurred in her 
own household ; and the bare imagination of what is inflicted on the ne* 
gro husbands and fathers was almost too much to be borne. I asked 
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the question, "Does it never enter the leads of negro husbands and 
fathers to retaliate '?" " Yes, it does." " What follows ?" « They are 
murdered — burned alive." And then followed the story of what had 
lately happened. A little girl, and her still younger brother, one day 
failed to return from school, and never were seen again. It was not 
till after all search had been relinquished, that the severed head of the 
little girl was found in a brook, on the borders of a plantation. Cir- 
cumstances were discovered that left no doubt that the murders were 
committed to corjceal violence which had been offered to the girl. 
Soon alter, two young ladies of the city rode in that direction, and got 
off their horses to amuse themselves. They were seized upon by two 
slaves of the neighboring plantation ; but effected their escape in safety, 
though with great difficulty. Their agitation prevented their conceal- 
ing the fact ; and the conclusion was immediately drawn that these men 
were the murderers of the children. The gentlemen of Mobile turned 
out ; seized the men ; heaped up faggots on the margin of the brook, 
and slowly burned them to death. No prudish excuses for the suppres- 
sion of this story y:'ill serve any purpose v»'ith those who have been on 
the spot, any more than the outcry about "amalgamation," raised against 
the abolitionists by those who live in the deepest sinks of a licentious- 
ness of which the foes of slavery do not dream. No deprecatory plea 
regarding propriety or decency will pass for any thing but hypocrisy 
with those who know what the laws against the press are in the south- 
west, and what are the morals of slavery in its palmy state. I charge 
the silence of Mobile about this murder on its fears, as confidently as 
I charge the brutality of the victims upon its crimes. 

Notwithstanding the many symptoms of an unmanly and anti-republi- 
can fear which met my observation in these regions, it was long before 
I could comprehend the extent of it ; especially as I heard daily that 
the true enthusiastic love of freedom could exist in a republic, only in 
the presence of a servile class. I am persuaded that the southerners 
verily believe this ; that they actually imagine their northern brethren 
living in an exceedingly humdrum way, for fear of losing their equality. 
It is true that there is far too much subservience to opinion in the north- 
ern states; particularly in New England. There is there a self-im- 
posed bondage which must be outgrown. But ihis is no more like the 
fear which prevails in the South, than the apprehensiveness of a court- 
physician is like the terrors of Tiberius Ceesar. 

I was at the French theatre in New Orleans. The nartv with whom 
I went, determined to stay lor the after-piece. The first scene of the 
allcr-piece was a dumb-show ; so much noise was made by one single 
whistle in the pit. The curtain was dropped, and the piece re-com- 
menced. The whistling continued ; and, at one movement, the whole 
audience rose and went home. I was certain that there was something 
more in this than was apparent to the observation of a stranger. 1 re- 
solved to find it out, and succeeded. The band was wanted from the 
'orchestra, to serenade a United States' senator who was then in the city ; 
and one or two young men were resolved to break up our amusement 
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for the purpose of releasing the band. But why were they allowed to 
do this ? Why was the whole audience lo submit to the pleasure of one 
whistler ! Why, in New Orleans it is thought best to run no risk of 
any disturbance. People there always hie home direedy when things 
do not go off quite quietly. 

It is the same wherever the blacks outnumber the whites, or their 
bondage is particularly severe. At Charleston, when a fire breaks out, 
the gentlemen all go home on the ringing of the alarm-bell ; the ladies 
rise and dress themselves and their ciii'dren. It may be the signal of 
insurrection ; and the fire burns on, for any help the citizens give, till 
a battalion of soldiers marches down to pm it out. 

When we were going to church, at Augusta, Georgia, one Sunday 
afternoon, there was a smoke in the street, and a cry of fire. When 
we can)8 out of church, we were told that it had been very trifling, and 
easily exiinguished. The next day I heard the whole. A negro girl 
of sixteen, the property of a lady from New England, had set. her mis- 
tress's house on fire in two places, by very inailificialiy lighting heaps 
of combustible stuff piled against the pariitions. There were no wit- 
nessesj and all that was known came from her own lips. She was des- 
perately ignorant; laws having been fully enforced to prevent the ne- 
groes of Georgia being instructed in any way whatever. The girl's 
account was, that, siie was "tired of living there," and had therefore in- 
tended to burn the house in the moi ning, but was prevented by her 
mistress having locked her up for some oflTence : so she did it in the 
afternoon. She was totally ignorant of the gravity of the deed, and 
was in a state of great horror when told that she was to be hanged for 
it. I asked wiiether it was possible that, after her being prevented by 
law from being taught, she was to be hanged for her ignorance, and 
merely on her own confession? The cleryvman with whom I was con- 
versing sighed, and said it was a^ hnrd case ; ^ut what else could be 
done, considering that Augusta vms built of wood 1 He told me that 
there was great excitement among the negroes in Augusta; and that 
many had been saying that "a mean white person" (a while laborer) 
would not have been hanged ; and that the girl could not help it, as it 
must have been severity which drove her to it. In both these sayings, 
the slaves were partly wrong. A white vould have been hanged; but 
a white would have known that she was commitiing crime. It did not 
appear thai the girl's mistress was harsh. But what does not the obser- 
vation convey] I have never learned, nor ever shall, whether the 
hanging took place or not. The newspapers do notiusert sucls things. 

This burning would be a fearful art for the blacks to learn. There 
were four tremendous fires in CliarlesJon during the summer of 1835 ; 
and divers residents reported to the North that these were supposed to 
be the work of slaves. 

Wherever I went, in the South, in whatever town or other settlement 
I made any stay, some startling circumstance connected with slavery 
occurred, which I was assured was unprecedented. No such thing had 
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ever occurred before, or was likely to happen again. Tiie repetition of 
this assurance became, at last, quite ludicrous. 

The fear of which I have spoken as prevalent, does not extend to the 
discussion of the question ot slavery with strangers. My opinions of 
slavery were known, through the press, before I went abroad ; the hos- 
pitality which was freely extended to me was offered under a full knowl- 
edge of my detestation of the system. This was a great advantage, in 
as much as it divested me entirely of the character of a spy, and pro- 
moted the freest discussion, wherever I went. There was a warm 
sympathy between myself and very many, whose sufferings under the 
system caused me continual and deep sorrow, though no surprise. 
Neither was I surprised at their differing from me as widely as they dc 
about the necessity qf inunediate action, either by resistance or flight, 
while often agreeing, nearly to the full, in my estimate of the evils of 
the present state of things. They have been brought up in the system. 
To them, the moral deformity of the whole is much obscured by its 
nearness; while the small advantages, and slight prettinesses wnich it 
iu very easy to attach to it, are prominent and always in view» These 
circumstances prevented ray being surprised at the candor with which 
they not only discussed the question, but showed me all that was to be 
seen of the economical management of plantations : the worst as well 
as the best. Whatever I learned of the system, by express showing, it 
must be remembered, vi^as from the hands of the slave-holdm them- 
selves. Whatever 1 learned, that lies deepest down in my heart, of the 
moral evils, the unspeakable vices and woes of slavery, was from thq 
lips of those who are suffering under them on the spot. 

It was there that I heard of the massp.cre in Southampton county, 
which has been little spoken of abroad. It happened a few years ago, 
before the abolition movement began ; for it is remarkable that no in- 
surrections have takeni place since the friends of the slave have been 
busy afar off. This is one of the most eloquent signs of the times,— r 
that, whereas rebellions broke out as often as once a month be fore, there 
have been none since. Of this hereafter. In the SQuthan)pton massa; 
ere upwards of seventy whites, chiefly women and children, were 
butchered by slaves who fancied themselves called, like the Jews of old, 
to " slay and spare not." 

While they were in full career, a Virginian gentleman, who had a 
friend from the North staying with him, observed upon its bein<f a mis- 
taken opinion that planters vyere afraid of their slaves; and offered the 
.example of his own household as a refutation. He summoned his con- 
fidential negro, the head of the house establishment of slaves, and bade 
him shut the door. 

" You hear," said he, « that the negroes have risen in Southampton." 

"Yes, massa." 

" You hear that they have kiHed several families, and that they are 
coming this way." 
" Yes, rjiRssa." 
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. "You know that if they come here, I shall have to depend upon yoi| 
pill to protect my 

The slave was silent. ^ ., •„ 

" If I give you arms, you will protect me and my lamily, will you 

not?" 
«*No, massa.'-' 

"Do you mean, that if the Southampton negroes come this way you 

will join them 
"Yes, massa." 

When he went out of the room, his master wept without restraint. 
He owned that all his hope^ all his confidence was gone. Yet, who ever 
deserved confidence more than the man who spoke that last " No" and 
j' Yes ?" The more confidence in the man, the less in the System, 
This is the philosophy of the story. 

I have mentioned the fact that no insurrections have for a long time 
taken place. In som.e parts of the slave regions, the effect has been to 
relax the laws relating to slaves ; and such relaxation was always point- 
ed out to me as an indication that slavery would go out of itself, if it 
were let alone. In other parts, new and very severe laws were being 
passed against the slaves ; and this was pointed out to me as a sign that 
the condition of the negro was aggravated by the interference of^ his ^ 
friends ; and that his best chance lay m slavery being let alone. Thu^ 
the opposite facts were made to yield the same conclusion. A friend 
of mine, a slave-holder, observed to me, that both tiie relaxation and the 
a<7gravation of restrictions upon slaves were un indication of the ten- - 
dency of public opinion : the first being done in sympathy with it, the 

other in fear of it. 

There was an outcry, yery vehement and very general among the 
friends of slavery, in both North and South, againstjhe cruelty of" aboli- 
tionists in beconjing the occasion of the laws against slaves being mad^? 
more severe. In my opinion, this affords no argument against aboli- 
tion, even if the condition of the slaves of tOr'day were aggravated by the 
stir of opinion. The negroes of the next gener^ition are not to be 
doomed to slavery for fear of somewhat more being inflicted on their 
parents ; and, severe as the laws already are, the consequence of 6tr^in; 
ino- them tighter still, would be that they would burst. But the fact is, 
that so far from the condition of the slave being made worse by the ef- 
forts of his distant friends^ it has been substantially improved, J could 
speak confidently of this as a necessary consequence of the value set_, 
upon opinion by the masters; but I know it also from what 1 myself 
saw; and from the lips of many slave-holders. The slaves of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, have less liberty of coral 
munication with each other; they are deprived of the few means of in- 
struction that they had ; they are shut in earlier in the evening, and 
precluded from supping and dancing for half the night, as they used to 
do ; but they are substantially better treated ; they are less worked by 
hard masters ; less flogged ; better fed and clothed. The eyes of the 
ivorld are now upon the American slave and his master ; the kind mas- 

6 
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ter goes on as he did before ; the hard master dares not be so unkind 
as formerly. He hates his slave more than ever, for slavery is more 
troublesome than Qver ; but he is kept in order, by the opinion of the 
world abroad and the neighbors around ; and he dares not vent his ha- 
tred on his human property, as he once could. A slave-holder declared 
in Congress, that the tilaves of the South knew that Dr. Channing had 
written a book on their behalf. No doubt. The tidings of the far-off 
movemfint in their favor come to them on every wind that blows, calm- 
ing their desperation, breathing hope into iheir souls ; making the best 
of their mpsters thoughtful and sad, and the tworst, desperate and cruel, 
though kept: v/ithin bounds by fear. 

The word- f hatred' is not too strong for the feeling of a large propor. 
tion of slave-holders towards particular slaves ; or, as they would call 
them, (the word ' slave' never being heard in the South,) their ' force,' 
tlieir 'hands,' their ♦ negroes,' their ' people.' I was frequently told of 
the 'endearing ralalion' subsisting between master and slaves; but, at 
the best, it appeared to me the same 'endearing relation' which subsists 
between a man and his horvse, between a lady and her dog. As long 
as the slave remains ignorant, docile, and- contented, he is taken good 
care of, humored, and sj)oken of with a contemptuous, c()mpassionate 
kindness. But, from the moment he exhibits the attributes of a rational 
being,— fr om the momeni his intellect seems likely to come into the 
most distant competition with that of the whites, the most deadly hatred 
springs up; not in the black, but in his . dppressors. It is a very old 
truth that we hate those whom we have injured..; Never wasoit more 
clear than in this case. .1 hud, from time to time in my life, witnessed 
something of human malice; I had seen some of the worst aspects of 
domestic service in England ; of village scandal j; of political rivalship; 
and other circurpstances provocative of the worst passions; but pure, 
unmitJgated hatred, Jhe expression of which in eye and voice makes 
one's blood run cold, I never witnessed till 1 became acquainted with 
the blacks of America, Iheir friends and oppressors: the blacks and 
their friends the objf.'cts ; their oppressors the far more unhappy subjects, 
It so happens that ihe most remarkable instances of this that I met with 
\yere clergymen and ladies. The cold livid hatred- which deformed, 
i like a mask, the faces of a few, while deliberately slandering, now the 
colored race, and now the abolitionists, could never be forgotten by me, 
: fls a (earful revelation, if the whole country were to be absolutely chris- 
^ tiaaized to-iiiorvow, Mr. Miidiaon told me, that if he could work a 
miracle, he knew what it should be. He would make all the blacks 
white ; and then he could do away with slavery in twenty-four hours. 
So true it is that all the torturing associations of injury have become so 
connected with color, that an institution which hurts every body and be? 
ncrfits no one, which all rational people who understand" it dislike, de. 
spise, and suti"er under, can with difficulty be abolished- because of the 
hatred which is borne to an irremovable badge. 

This haired is a sign of the times ; and so are the alleged causes of 
it ; botii'are from their nature so manifestly temporajy. The principal 
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cause alleged is the impossibility of giving people of color any idea of 
duty, from their want of natural affection. I was told in the same 
breath of their attachment to their masters, and devotion to them in sick^- 
ness ; and of their utter want of ail affection to their parents and chil- 
dren, husbands and wives. For " people of color," read " slaves," and 
the account is often correct. It is true that slaves will often leave their 
infants to perish, rather than take any trouble about them; that ihey 
will utterly neglect a sick pai'ent or husband ; while they will nurse a 
white mistress with mueh ostentation. The reason is obvious. Such 
beings are degraded so far below humanity that they will take trouble, 
for the sake of praise at^' more solid reward, after they have become 
dead to all but grossly^ selfish inducements. Circumstances will fully 
account for a great number of cases of this sort: but to set against 
these, there are perhaps yet more instances of domestic devotion, not to 
be surpassed in the annals of humanity. Of these 1 know more than I 
can here set down ; partly from their number, and partly from the feai' 
of exposing to injury the individuals alluded to. » 

A friend of mine was well acquainted at Washington with a woman 
who had been a slave ; and who, after gaining Jier liberty, worked in- 
cessantly for many years, denying herself all but'*abs;olute necessaries, in 
order to redeem her Imsbaud and children. She was n sick- nurse, 
when my friend knew her; and, by her merits, obtained good pay-. 
•She had "first bought herself, having earned, by extra toil, three or four 
hundred dollars. She theih earned the same sum, and redeemed hef 
husband; and had bought three, out of her five children, when my 
friend last sa-Wj her. She made no boast of her industry and self-deniak 
Her story was extracted from her by questions ; and she obviously felt 
that she was doing vvhat was merely unavoidable. It is impossible to 
help instituting a comparison between this woman and the gentlemen 
who, by their own licentiousness, increase the numheir of slave children 
whom they sell in the market. My friend formerly carried an annual 
present from a distant part of the country\^to this poor woman : but it is 
not known what has become of her, and whether she died before shs 
had completed her object of freeing all her family. 

There is a woman npw living with a lady in Boston, requiring high 
wages, which her superior services, as well as her story, enable her to 
command. This woman was a slave, and was married to a slave, by 
whom she had two children. The husband and wifo were much attach^ 
ed. One day, her husband was suddenly sold away to a distance, did 
her master, whoso object was to increase his stock as fast as posdbfijs^j, 
immediately required her to take another husband. She stoutly >e- 
fused. Her master thought her so far worthy of being humored, ih0 
he gave her his son, — forced him upon her, as her present feelings 
show. She had two more children, of much lighter complexion than 
the former. When the son left the 'estate, her master tried again to 
force a negro husband upon her. In desperation she fled, carrying one 
'of her first children with her. She is now working to redeemi. the 
'Other, argirl; and she has not. given up all hope of recovering her hus^ 
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band. She was asked whether <?he thought of doing any thing for her 
hvo rinulatto children. She replie'd that, to be sure, they were her child- 
ren : but that she did ndt think she ever coiild teii her husband that she 
had had those two children. If this be not chastity, what is? Where 
are all the fairest natural affections, if not in these women ? 

At a very disorderly hotel in South Carolina, we were waited upon by 
a beautiful mulatto woman and her child, a pretty {jirl of about eight. 
The woman entreated that we would buy her child. On being ques- 
tioned, it appeared thai it was " a bad place" in which she was : that 
ishe had got her two older children sold away, to a better place ; and 
now her only wish was for this child to be saved. On being asked 
whether she really desired to be parted from her only remaining child, 
so as to neveir see her again, sh'e replied that " it would be hard to part," 
but for thb child's sake she did wish that we would buy her. 

A kind-hearted gentleman in the South, finding that the laws of his 
state precluded his teaching his legacy of slaves according to the usual 
methods of education, bethought himself, at length, of the moral training 
of task- work. It succeeded admirably. His negroes soon began to 
v/ork as slaves are tiever, under any other arrangement, seen to work. 
Their day's task was finished by eleVen o'clock. Next, they began to 
care for one another'; the strong began to help the weak: — first, hus- 
bands helped their wives ; then parents helped their children ; and, at 
length, the young began to help the old. Here was seen the awaken- 
Ing of natural affections which had lain in a dark sleep. 

Of the few methods of education which have been tried, none have 
succeeded so well as this task wG-;k. As its general adoption might 
have the effect of enabling slavery to subsist longer than it otherwise 
tjould, perhaps it is well that it can be employed only to a very small ex- 
tent. Much of the work on the plantations cannot He divided into tasks. 
Where it can, it is wise in the masters tb avail themselves bf this means 
of enlisting the will of the felave in behalf of his work. 

No other mode of teaching serves this purpose in any degree. The 
^shutting up of the schools when I vv^is in the South, struck me as af'sign 
of the limes,— a favorable sign, in as far as it showed the crisis to be 
near; and it gave me I'ttle regret on account of the slave children. 
Reading and writing even (which are never allowed) would be of no 
use lo beings without minds,-^as slaves are prior to experience of life ; 
and religious teaching is worse than useless to beings, who, having no 
rights, can have no duties. Their whole notion of religion is of power 
and show, as regards God; of subjection to a new sort of reward and 
•punishment, as regards themselves; and inWsible reward and punish, 
'ment have no efTect on them. A negro, conducting worship, was heard 
to pray thus ; and broad as the expressions are, they are better than ari 
-abject, unintelligible adoption of the devotional language of whites. 
"Come down, 0 Lord, come down,— on your great white horse, a 
'kickin' and snortin'." An ordinary negro's highest idea of majesty ih 
'of riding a prancing ivhite horse. As for their own concern in religion, 
i know of a "force" where a preacher had just made a strong impres. 
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Sion. The slaves had given up dancing, and sang nothing but psalms; 
tiiey exhibited th« most ludicrous spiritual pride, and discharged their 
business more lazily than ever, taunting their mistress with, "You no 
holy. We be holy. You in no slate o* salvation." Such was the 
effect upon the tnajority. Here is the effect upon a stronger head. 

'* Harry," said his master, "you do as badly as ever. You steal 
and tell lies. Don't you know you will be punished in hell?" 

" Ah, massa, I been thinking 'bout that. I been thinking when Har^ 
i-y's head k in the ground, there'll be nb more Harry, — ho more Harry." 

" But the clergyman, and other people who know better than you, tell 
you that if you steal you will go to hell, and be punished there;" 

" Been thinking 'bout that too. Gentlemen he wise, ^nd so they tell 
us 'bbut being punished, that we may not steal their things heiis ; and 
then we go and find out afterwards how it is." 

Such is the effect of religion upon those who have no rights, and 
therefore no duties. Great efforts are being now made by the clergy of 
four denominations* to obtain converts in the South. The fact, pointed 
out to me by Mr. Miidison, that the " chivalroya" South is growing 
strict, while the puritanic Nbrth is growing genial^' is a very remarkable 
sign of the times, as it regards slavery. All sanctions of the institution 
being now wanted, religious sanctions Are invoked among others-. The 
scene has been acted before, often enough to make the catastrophe 
clearly discernible. There are no true religious sanctions of slavery. 
There will be no lack of Harrys to detect the forgeries put forth as 
such; and, under the most corrupt presentments of religioi)^ there livOs 
something of its genuine spirit, — ^^enough to expand, sooner or later, and 
explode the institution with which it can never combine. Though 1 
found that the divines of the four denominations were teaching a com- 
promising Christianity, to propitiate the masters, and gross superstitions 
to beguile the slaves,~vying with each Other in the latter respect, that 
tliey might outstrip one another in liie nu'ttiber of their converts, — I re- 
joiced 'in their v/ork. Any thing is better for the slaves than apathetic 
subjection ; aiid, under all this falsification, enough Christian truth has 
already conte iti to blow slavery to atornsi 

Tl)e testimony of slave-holders was most explicit as to no moral im- 
provement having taken place, in consequence of the introduction t>f 
religion. There was less singing and dancing ; but as much lying, 
drinking, and stealing as ever : less doeility, and a vanity even trans- 
cending the common vanity of slaves, — to whom the opinion of others 
is all which they have to gain or lose. The houses are as dirty as ever, 
(and I never saw a clean room or bed but once, within the boundaries 
of the slave states;) the family are still contented with their "clean 
linen, as long as it does not smell badly." A new set of images has 
been presenieri to the slaves ; but there still remains but one idea, by 
and for which any of them live; the idea of freedom. 

Not for this, however, is the present zeal for religion a less remarka- 
ble sign of the times. 



* Fresbytorians, Episcopalians, Methodists and Baptistfs, 
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Another is, a proposition lately raade in Charleston to remove the 
sluve-market farther from public observation. This acknowledgment, 
in such a place, that there is something distatcful, or otherwise uncom. 
fortable, in the pale of human beings, is portentous. I was in that 
Charleston slave-markef, and saw the sale of a woman with her children. 
A person present voluntarily assured me that there was nothing what- 
ever painful in the sight. It itppears, however, that the rest of Charles, 
ton thinks differently. 

I was witness to the occasional discussion of the question whether 
Congress has power to prohibit the internal slave trade ; and found 
that some very eminent men had no doubt whatever of such power be. 
ing possessed by Congress, through the clause which authorizes it to 
" regulate commerce among the several states." Among those who held 
this opinion were Mr. Madison and Mr. Webster. 

The rapid increase of the suffrage in the North, compared with the 
South, affords an indication of some speedy change of circumstances. 
Three-fifths of the slave population is represented ; but this basis of re. 
presentation is so narrow in contrast with that of the populous states 
where every man has the suffrage, that the South must decrease and 
the North increase, in a way which cannot long be borne by the former. 
The South has no remedy but in abolishing the institution by which her 
prosperity is injured, and her populution comparatively confined. She 
sees how it ia in the two contiguous states of Missouri and Illinois ; that 
new settlers examine Illinois, pass on into Missouri, where land is much 
cheaper, and return to Illinois to settle, because there is no slavery 
there : so that the population is advancing incalculably faster in Jllinois 
than in Missouri. Missouri will soon and easily find her remedy, in 
abolishing slavery, when the whites will rush in, as they now do into the 
neighboring states. In the South, the case is more difficult. It will be 
long before white labor becomes so reputable there as elsewhere ; and 
the present white residents cannot endure the idea of the suffrage being 
freely given, within any assignable time, to those who are now their 
slaves, or to their dusky descendants. Yet this is what must be done, 
sooner or later, with more or fewer precautions, if the South means to 
hold an important rank in Congress. It is in contemplation of this diffi- 
cuity that the loudest threats are heard of secession from the Union ; a 
moyenient which, as I have before said, would be immediately prevented, 
or signally punished. The abolition of slavery is the only resource. 
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It can, however, do nothing but good to proclaim the truth that slaves 
do run away in much greater numbers than is supposed by any but those 
who lose them, and those who help ther;i. By which I mean many 
'others besides the abolitionists j;ar excellence. Perhaps I might confine 
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the knowledge to these last ; for I believe no means exist by which the 
yearly amount of loss of this kind may be verified and published in the 
South. Every body who has been in America is familiar with the little 
newspaper picture of a black man, hieing with his stick and bundle, 
which is prefixed to the advertisements of runaways. Every traveller 
has probably been struck with the nutnber of these which meets his eye ; 
but unless he has more private means of information, he will remain 
unaware of the streams of fugitives continually passing out of the states. 
There is much reserve about this in the South, from pride ; and among 
those elsewhere, who could tell, from far other considerations. The 
time will come when the whole story, in its wonder and beauty, may be 
told by some who, like myself, have seen more of the matter, from all 
sides, than is easy for a native to do.* Suffice ir, that the loss by runa- 
ways, and the generally useless attempts to recover them, is a heavy 
item in the accounts of the cotton and sugar-growers of the South; and 
one which is sure to become heavier till there shall be no more bondage 
to Cvscape from. It is obvious that the slaves who run away are among 
the best; an escape being usually the achievement of a project early 
formed; concealed, pertinaciously adhered to, and endeared by much 
toil and sacrifice undergone for its sake, for a long course of years. A 
weak mind is incapable of such a scries of acts, with a unity of purpose- 
They are the choicest slaves who run away. Of the cases known to 
me, the greater number of the men, and some of the women, have acted 
throughout upon an idea; (called by their owners "a fancy," — a very 
different thing ;) while some few of the men have started off upon some 
sudden infliction of cruelty ; and many women on account of intolerable 
outrage, of the grossest kind. Several masters told me of leave given 
to their slaves to go away, and of the slaves refusing to avail themselves 
of it. If this was meant to teSi in favor of slavery, it failed qf its effect. 
The argument was too shallow to impose upon a child. Of course, 
they were tliC least valuable slaves to whom this permission was given ; 
and their declining to depart proved nothing so much as the utter degra- 
dation of' human beings who could prefer receiving food and shelter from 
the hand of an owner to the po&.session of themselves. 

* The following resolution was passei.' at a late raoeting of the Massacliusetts ADti-Sla- 
very Sociuly ; 

" Resolved, That the person who assists in any way, in restoring a fugitive i^lavp to the 
individual claiming to be his masli.r, whether acting a> a public olHcef, or otherwise, and 
however he ma\ ( lead in exuinua ion the oemands of human enact rntnts, i-j f>nilty of a vio- 
lation of ihiit higher and ptimal law, written dy ilie fii ger of God on every Siuman iicart, and 
OH the pages of iJivine Inspirat ion, and should bd vt-garded as the instrument and accessary of 
a bast! and crubl despotism." — Ed. 
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SLAYE-TRADE IN GEORGIA. 

We SEtw to-day, the comrnon sight, of companies of slaves travelling 
westwards; and the very uncommon one of a party returning into, 
^outh Carolina. When we overtook such a company proceeding west- 
wards, and asked where they were goiqg, the ansvyer commonly given 
by the slave.-^ vyas, " Into Yeilibama." Sometimes these poor creatures 
were encamped, uuder the care of the slave-trader, on the banks of a 
.clear stream, to spend a day in washing their clothes. Sometimes they 
were loitering along the road ; the old folks and infants mounted on the 
top of a )vagpn.lpad of luggfige ; the able-bodied, on foot, perhaps silent, 
perhaps laughing: the prettier of the girls, perhaps with a flower in the 
hajr, and a lover's arm arqund her shoulder. There were wide differ- 
ences in the air and gait of these people. It is usual to call the most 
depressed of them brutish in appearance. In some sense they are so; 
but I never saw in any brute an expression of countenance so low, so 
lost, as hi the most degraded class of negroes. There is some life and 
intelligence in the countenance of every animal ; even in that of " the 
silly sheep," nothing so dead as the vacant, unheeding look of the de- 
pressed slave is to be seen. To day, tl>ere was a spectacle by the road- 
side which showed that this has nothing to dp with negro nature ; though 
no such proof is needed by those who have seen negro.es in favorable 
circumstances^ and know ho vy pleasant an aspect those grotesque fca- 
tures may wear. To-day, we passed in the Creek Territory, an estab? 
lishment of Indians who held slaves Negroes are anxious to be sold 
to Indians, who give them moderate work, and accommodations as good 
as their own. Those seen to-day among the Indians, were sleek, intel- 
ligent, and cheerful-locking, like the most favored house-slaves, or free 
servant? of color, where the prejudice is least strong. 
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It is scarcely possible to foresee, with distinctness, the destination of 
the souiheriQ slates, east of the Alleghanies, when the curse of slaveFy 
shall be removed. Up to Iha^ period, continual deteiioration is unavoidr 
able. Efforts are being made to corripensatc fqr the (Jeciine pf agriculr 
ture by pushing the interests of commerce. This is well ; for the open- 
ing of every new rail-road, of every new pier, is another blow given tq 
slavery. The agriculture of Virginia continues to decline ; and her 
revenue is chiefly derived from the rearing of slaves as stock for the 
southern market. In the North and West' parts of this State, where there 
is more farming than planting, it has long been found that slavery is ru- 
inous; and when I passed through, in the summer of 1835, I saw 
scarcely any but whites, for some hundreds of miles along the road, 
.except where ai slave trader was carrying down to the Squth the remf^ifis 
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lhat ho had bougiit up. Unless some new resource is introduced, Vir. 
gitiia will bo almost impoverished when the traffic in slaves comes to an 
end; which, I have a strong persuasion, will be the case before very 
long. Tiie Virginians themselves are, it &e«:*ms. aware of their case, 
I saw a factory at Richmond, worked by b'.ack labor, vvhich was found, 
to the surprise of tnose who tried the experiment, to be of very good 
quality. 

The shores of the Souih, low and shoaly, are unfavorable to foreign 
commerce. The ^yant of a sufficiency of good harbors will probably 
impfil the inhabitants of the southern states to renew then' agricultural 
pursuits, and merely confine themselves to internal cpmmerce. The 
depression of agriculture is only temporary, I believe. It 'began from 
slavery, and is aggravated by the opening of the rich virgin soils of the? 
South-west. But the time will come vyhen improved methods of tillage, 
with the advantage of free labor, will renew the prosperity of Virginia, 
and North and South Carolina. 

No mismanagement short of employing slaves will account for the de- 
terioration of the agricultural wealth of these states. When the travel- 
ler observes the quality of some of the land now under cultivation, he 
wonders how other estates could have been rendered so unprofitable as 
they are. The rich Cpngaree bottoms, in South Carolina, look inex- 
haustible ; but some estates, once as fine, now lie barren and deserted. 
1 went over a plantation, near Columbia, South Carolina, where therQ 
were four thousand acres within one fence, each acre worth fifteen 
hundred dollars. This land has been cropped yearly with cotton since 
1794, and is now becoming less productive; but it is still very fine. 
The cotton seed is occasionally returned to the soil ; and this is the only 
means of renovation used. Four hundred negroes work this estate, 
W e saw the field trenched, ready for sowing. The sowing is done by 
hand, thick, and afterwards thinned. 1 saw the cotton elsewhere, grow- 
ing like twigs. I saw also some in pod. There are three or four 
pickings of pods in a season ; of which the first gathering is the best. 
Each estate has its cotton press. In the gin, the seed is separated from 
the cotton ; and the latter is pressed and packed for sale. 

There seems nothing to prevent the continuance or renpvation of the 
growth of this product, under more favorable circumstances. Whether 
the rice swamps will have to be given up, or whether they ipay be tilled 
by free black labor, remains to be seen, 'i'he Chinese grow rice : and 
so do the Italians, without the advantage of free black labor. If, in the 
worst case, the rice swamps should have to be reliaquished, the loss 
would be more than compensated by the improvement which would take 
place in the farming districts ; land too high for planting. The western, 
mountainous parts of these states would thus become the most valuable. 

It was amusing to hear the praises of corn (Indian corn) in the midst 
of the richest cotton, rice, and tobacco districts. The Indian looks 
with silent wonder upon the settler, who becomes visibly a capitalist in 
nine months, on the same spot where the red man has remained equally 
poor, all his life. In February, both are alike bare of all but land, and 

7 
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a few utensils. By the end of the next November, the white settler has 
his harvest of corn, more valuable to him than gold and silver. Jt Vrill 
procure him many things which they could not, A man who has corn, 
rnay have every thing. He can sow liis land with it; and, for the rest, 
every ;hing eats corn, from slave to chick. Yet, in tl.e midst of so 
niueh praise of corn, I found that it cost a dollar a bushel ; that every 
one was complaining of the expenses of living : that, so far from mut- 
ton being despised, as we have been told, it was rnucb desired, but not 
to be hud ; and that milk was a great rarity. Two of us in travelling, 
asked for a draught of milk. We had each a very small tumbler-full, 
and were charged a quarter-dollar. The cultivation of land is as ex- 
clusively -foivevpoitabie products, as in ihe West Indies, in the worst 
days of tlteir slavery ; when food, and even bricks for building, were 
im[)orted from England. The total absence of wise rural economy, 
under ilio present system, opens great hope of future improvement. 
The forsaken plantations are not so exhausted of their resources as it is 
supposed, from their producing little cotton, that they must be. The 
deserted fields may yet be seen, some day, again fruitful in cotton, with 
corn-fields, pasturage, and stock, (not human,) flourishing in appropriate 
spots. 

Adversity is the best teacher of economy here, as elsewhere. In the 
first flush of prosperity, when a proprietor sits down on a rich virgin 
soil, and the price of cotton is rising, he buys bacon and corn for his 
negroes, and other provisions for his family, and devotes every rod of 
his land to cotton-growing. I knew of one in Alabama, who, like his 
neighbors, paid for his land and the maintenance of his slaves with the 
first crop, and had a large sum over, wherewith to buy more slaves and 
more land. lie paid eight thousand dollars for his land, and all the ex- 
penses of the establishment, and had, at the end of the season, eleven 
thousand dollars in the bank. It was thouj'ht, by a wise friend of this 
gentleman's, that it was a great injury, ins!.ead of benefit to his fortune, 
that his laborers were not free. To use this wise man's expression, "it 
takes two white men to iT.ako a black man work ;" and lie was confi- 
dent that it was not necessary, on any pretence whatever, to have a 
single slave in Alabama. Where all the other elements of prosperity 
exist, as they do in that rich new state, any quality and amount of labor 
rnight be obtained, oiul the permanent prosperity of the country might 
be secured. If matters goon as they are, Alabama will in time foliow 
the course of tHe south-eastern states, and find her production of cotton 
declining; and she v^ill have to learn a wiser husbandry by vicissitude. 
But matters will not go on as they are to that point. Cotton -growing 
is advancing rapidly in other parts of the world where there is the advan- 
tage of cheap, free labor; and the southern states of America will find 
themselves unable to withstand tlie competition of rivals whom they now 
despise, but by the use of free labor, and of the improved management 
which will accompany it. There is already a great importation of 
mules for field work from the higher western states. Who knows but 
tluU in time there may be caltle-shoivs> (like tliose of the more prosper-* 
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'oiis rural districts of the North,) where there are now slave-markets; 
or at least agricultural societies, wherehy the inhabitants may be put in. 
the way of obtaining tender "sheep's meat," while cotton njay be grown 
more plootifuliy than even at present? 

I saw at Charleston the first great overt act of im[)rovement that I 
am aware of in South Carolina. One step has been taken upwards ; 
and when I saw it, 1 could only wish that the slaves in the neighborhood 
could see, as clearly as a stranger could, the good it portended to them. 
It is nothing more than that an enterprising gentleman has set up a rice 
niil!, and that he avails himself to the utmost of its capabilities ; but this 
is made much of in that land of small improvement ; as it ought to be. 
The chaff is used to enrich the soil; and the proprietor has made lot 
after lot of bad land very profitable for sale with it, and is thus growing 
rapidly rich. The sweet flour, which lies between the husk and the 
grain, is used for fattening cattle. The brol^en rice is sold cheap ; and 
the rest finds a good market. "There are nine persons employed in the 
mill, some white and some black ; and many more are busy in prepare 
ing the lots of land, and in building on them. Clusters of houses have 
risen up around the mill. 

Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, present the extreme case of the 
fertility of the soil, the prosperity of proprietors, and the v/oes of slaves, 
i found the Virginians spoke with sorrow and contempt of the treatment 
of slaves in North and South Carolina ; South Carolina and Georgia, of 
the treatment of slavv^s in the richer States to the West ; and in these 
last, I found the case too bad to admit of aggravation. It was in these 
last that the most heart-rending disclosures were made to me bp the la- 
dies, heads of families, of the slate of society, and of their own intolera- 
ble sufferings in it. As I went further North again, I found an improve- 
ment. There was less wealth in the hands of individuals, a better eco- 
nomy, more intelligent slaves, and more discussion how to get rid of 
slavery. Tennessee is, in some sort, naturally divided on the question. 
The eastern part of the state is hilly, and fit for farming ; for which 
slave labor does not answer. The western part is used for cotton 
planting ; and the planters will not yet hear of free labor. The magni- 
ficent State of Kentucky has no other drawback to its prosperity than 
slavery ; and its inhabitants are so far convinced of this that they will, 
no doubt, soon free themselves from it. They cannot look across the 
river, and witness the prosperity of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio? without 
being aware that, with their own unequalled natural advantages, they 
■could not be so backward as they are, from any other cause. 
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. AmericvV is in the singular position of being nearly equally dividecl 
between a low dt'gree of the ancient barbarism in relation to labor, and 
a high degree of the modern enlightenment. Wherever there is a ser. 
vile class, work is considered a disgrace, unless it bears some other 
hame, and is of an exclusive character. In the free StaleSf, labor is 
more really and heartily honored than, perhaps, in any other part of the 
civilized world. The most extraordinary, and least pleasant circum. 
'stance in the case is that, while the South ridicules and despises the 
North for what is its very highest honor, the North feels somewhat un. 
easy and sore under the contempt. It is true that it is frotn necessity 
that every man there works ; but, whatever be the cause, the fact is a 
noble one, worthy of all rejoicing ; and it were to be wished that the 
North could readily and serenely, at all times, atid in disregard of all 
^jibes, admit the fact, .as matter for thankfulness, that there every man 
vvorks for his bread with his own head and hands. 

How do the two parties in reality apend their days? 

In the North, the children all go to school, and work there, more or 
less. As they grow up, they part off into the greatest variety ofeni- 
^loyments. The youths must, without exception, work hard ; or they 
had better drown themselves. Whether they are to be lawyers, or otli- 
'erwise professional ; or merchants, manufacturers, farmers, or citizens, 
they have every thing to do for themselves. A very large proportion 
of them have, while learning their future business, to earn the means of 
learning. There is much manual labor in the counti^ colleges; much 
teaching in the vacations done by students. Many a great man in 
'Congress was seen in his boyhood leading his father's horses to water; 
and, in his youth, guiding the plough in his father's fieldo Thei^« is 
probably hardly a man in New iingland who cannot ride, drive, and 
tend his' own horse ; scarcely a clergyman, lawyer, or physician, who, 
if deprived of his profession, could not support himself by niaiiual labor. 
Nor, on the other hand, is there any farmer or citfzeti who is not, more 
'or less, a student and thinker. Not only are all capable 6f discharging 
>.heir political duty of self-government, but all haVe somewhat idealized 
their life. All have looked abroad, at least So far as to understand the 
'foreign relations of their own country : most, I believe, have gone fur- 
ther, fend can contemplate the foreign relations of their own being. 
Some one great mind, at least, has almost every individual entered into 
sympathy with ; some divine, or politician, or poet, who lias carried the 
spirit out beyond the circle of home, state, and country, into the ideal 
world. It is even possible to trace, in the convwrsalion of some who 
have the least leisure for reading, the influence of some one of the rich 
sayings, the diamonds and pearls which have dropped from the lips of 
genius, to shine iti the hearts of all humanity. Some one such saving 
may be perceived to have moulded the thou}»hls, and shaped the aims, 
and brcome the under-cuirent of the whole life of a thinking and labor- 
'ing man. Such sayings being hackneyed signifies nothing, while the in- 
dividuals blessed by them do not know it, and hold them in their himost 
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hearts, unvexed by hearing them echoed by careless tongues. " Am I 
not a man and a brotlier ?" " Happy the man whose wish and care," 
&c. " Tlie breaking waves dashed high," &c. (Mrs. Hemans's Land- 
ing of the Pilgrims.) «* What shadows we are, and what shadows we 
pursue," (Burke) — these are some of the words which, sinking deep 
into the hearts ot" busy men, spring up in a harvest of thoughts and acts. 

Tiiere are a fev/ young men, esteemed the least happy members of 
community, who inherit wealth. The time will come, when the society 
is somewhat older, when it will be understood that wealth need not pre- 
clude work ; but at present^ there are no individuals so forlorn, in the 
northern slates, as young men of fortune. Men who have shown energy 
and skill in working their way in socieiy are preferred for political repre- 
sentatives : there is no scientific or literary class, for such individuals 
to fall into : all the world is busy around them, and they are reduced 
to the predicament, unhappily the most dreaded of all in the United 
States, of standing alone. Their method, therefore, is to spend their 
money as fast as possible, and begin the world like other men. 1 ani 
stating this as matter of fact ; not as being reasonable and right. 

As for the women of the northern States, most have the blessing of 
work, though not of the extent and variety which will hereafter be seen 
to be necessary for the happiness of their lives. All married women; 
except the ladies of rich merchants and others, are liable to have their 
hands full of household occupation, from tlx0 uncertainty of domestic 
service ; a topic to be referred to hereafter. Women who do not mar- 
ry have, in many instances, to work for their support ; and, as will be 
shown in another connexion, under peculiar disadvantages. Work, on 
the whole, may be considered the rule, and vacuity the exception. 

What is life in the slave states, in respect of work ? 

There are two classes, the servile and the imperious, between whom 
there is a great gulf fixed. The servile class has not even the benefit 
of hearty toil. No solemn truths sink down into them, to cheer their 
hearts, stimulate their minds, and nerve their hands. Their . wretched 
lives are pass^'d between an utier debasement of the will,, and a conflict 
of the will with external force. 

The other class is in circumstances as unfavorable as the least happy 
order of persons in the old world. The means of educating children 
are so meagre that young people begin life under great disadvantages. 
The vicious fundamental principle of morals in a slave country, that labor 
is disgryceful, taints the infant mind wiih a stain which is as fatal in the 
world of spirits as the negro tinge is at present in the world of society. 
It made my heart ache to hear the little children unconsciously uttering 
thoughts with which no true religion, no true philosophy can coexist. 
" Do you think J. shall work V " 0, you must not touch the poker here." 
"You must not do this or that for yourself : the negroes will be offend- 
ed, and it wont do for a lady lo do so." *' Poor thing ! she has to teach j 
if she had come here, she might have married a rich man, perhaps." 
" Mamma has so much a-ycar nov/, so we have not to do our work at 
home, or anv trouble. 'Tis such a comfort!" When children at 
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'school call every thing that pleases them "gentlemanly," and pity all 
(but slaves) who have to work, and talk of marrying early for an estab. 
lishnient, it is all over with them, A more hopeless state of degrada- 
tion can hardly he conceived of, however they may ride, and play the 
harp, and sing Italian, and teach their slaves what they call religion. 

" Poor things !" may be said of such, in return. They know little, 
with their horror of v/ork, of what awaits them. Theirs is destined to 
be, if their wish of an establishment is fulfilled, a life of toil, irksome and 
imhonored. They escape the name ; but they are doomed to undergo 
the worst of the reality. Their husbands are not to be envied, though 
they do ride on white horses, (the slave's highest conception of bliss,) 
lie down to repose in hot weather, and spend their hours between the 
discharge of hospitality and the superintendenct^ of their estates ; and 
the highly honorable and laborious charge of public affairs. But the 
wives of slave-holders are, as they and their husbands declare, as much 
slaves as their negroes. If they will not have every thing go to rack 
and ruin around them, they must superintend every household opera- 
tion, from the cellar to the garrets ; for there is nothing ihat slaves can 
do well. While the slaves are perpetually at one's heels, lolling against 
the bed posts before one rises in the morning, standing behind the chairs, 
leaning on the sofa, officiously undertaking, and invariably spoiling ev- 
ery thing that one had rather do for one's-self, the smallest possible 
amount of real service is 'performed. The lady of the house carries her 
huge bunch of keys, (for every consumable thing must be locked up,) 
and has to give out, on incessant requests, whatever is wanted for the 
household. She is for ever superintending, and trying to keep things 
straight, without the slightest hope of attaining any thing like leisure and 
comfort. What is there in retinue, in the reputation of ease and luxury, 
which can compensate for toils and cares of this nature ? How much 
happier must be the lot of a vilhige milliner, or of the artisan's wife who 
sweeps her own floors, and cooks her husband's dinner, than that of the 
planter's lady with twenty slaves to wait upon her ; her sons migrating, 
because work is out of the question, and tjiey have not the means to buy 
estates ; and her daughters with no better prospect than marrying, as 
she has done, to toil as she does i 

Some few of these ladies are among the strongest-minded and most 
remarkable women I have ever known. There are greai draw-backs, 
(as will be seen hereafter,) but their mental vigor is occasionally propor- 
tioned to their responsibility. Women who have to rule over a barba- 
reus society, (small though it be,) to make and enforce laws, provide for 
all the physical wants, and regulate the entire habits of a number of 
persons who can in no respect take care of themselves, must be strong 
and strongly disciplined, if they in any degree discharge this duly. 
Those who shrink from it become perhaps the weakest women I have 
any where seen ; selfishly timid, hurablingly dependent, languid in body, 
and with minds of no reach at all. These two extremes are found in 
the skvve states, in the m.ost striking opposition. It is worthy of note, 
that I never found there a woman strong enougli voluntarily to brave 
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the woes of life in the presence of slavery ; nor any woman weak 
enough to UAtenuate the vices of the system ; each knowing, prior to 
experience, what those woes and vices are. 

Tiiere are a few unhappy persons in the skive states, too few, 1 be- 
lieve, to be called a class, who strongly exemplify the consequences of 
f .ch a principle of morals as^liat work is a disgrace. There are a few. 
called by the slaves "mean whites;" signifying whites who work with 
the hands. Where there is a colored servile class, whose color has be- 
come a disgrace through their servitude, two results are inevitable : 
that those who have the color without the servitude are disgraced among 
ihe whiles .; and those who have the servitude without the color are as 
deeply disgraced among the colored. More intensely than white work- 
people are looked down upon ul Port-au Prince, are the " mean whites" 
despised by the slaves of the Carolinas. They make the most, of 
course, of the only opportunity they can ever have of doing what they 
see their superiors do,~despising their fellow-creatures. No induce- 
ment would be -sufficient, to bring honest, independent men into the con- 
stunt presence of double-distilled hatred and contempt like this ; and 
the general character of the "mean whites" may therefore be antici-. 
paled. They are usually men who have no prospect, no chance else- 
where ; the lowest of the low. 

When I say that no inducement would be sufficient, I mean no politic 
inducement. There are inducements of the same force as those which 
drew martyrs of old into the presence of savage beasts in the amphithe- 
atre, which guided lioward through the gloom of prisons, and strength- 
ened Guyon of Marseilles to oirer himself a certain victim to the plague, 
— there are inducements of such force as this, which carry down fami- 
lies to dwell in the midst of contempt and danger, where every thing is. 
lost but, — the one object which carries them there. " Mean whites" 
these friends of the oppressed fugitive may be in the eyes of all around 
them ; but how they stand in the eye of One whose thoughts are not as. 
our thoughts, may some day be revealed. To themselves it is enough, 
that their object is gained. They do not want praise ; they are aboye 
it; and they have shown that they can do without sympathy. It h 
enough to commend them to their ovvn peace of heart, - : >' 
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The profits of cotton-growing, when I was in Alabama, were thirty.? 
five per cent. One planter whom I knew had bought fifteen thousand 
dollars' worth of land within two years, which he could then have sold 
for sixty-five thousand dollars. He expected to make, that season, 
fifty or sixty thousand dollars of his growing crop. It is certainly the 
place to become rich in ; but the state of society is fearful. One of 
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my hosts, a man of great good nature, as he shows in the treatfti 
his slaves, and in his fainily relations, had been stabbed in the baci. 
the reading-room of the lovvn, two years before, and no prosecutio. 
was instituted. Another of my hosts carried loaded pistols for a fort- 
night, just before I arrived, knowing that he was lain in wait for by 
persons against whose illegal practices he liad given information to a \ 
magistrate, whose carriage was therefore broken in pieces, and thrown ! 
into the river. A lawyer with whom we were in company one after- 
noon, was sent for to take the deposition of a dying man who had been 
sitting with his family in the shade, when he received three balls in the 
back from tliree men who took aim at him from behind trees. The 
tales of jail, breaking and rescue were numberless ; and a lady of Mont- 
gomery told me that she had lived there four years, during which time 
no day, she believed, had passed without some one's life having been 
attempted, either by duelling or assassination. It will be understood 
that! describe this region as presenting an extreme case of the material 
advantages and moral evils of a new settlement, undur the institution of 
slavery. The most prominent relief is the hospitality, — that virtue of 
young society. It is so remarkable, and to the stranger so grateful, that 
there is danger of its blinding him to the real state of affairs. In the 
drawing-room, the piazza, tne barouche, all is so gay and friendly, there 
is such a prevailing hilarity and kindness, that it seems positively un- 
grateful and unjust to pronounce, even in one's own heart, that all this 
way of life is full of wrong and peril. Yet it is impossible to sit down 
to reflect, with every order of human beings filling an equal space be- 
fore one's mental eye, without being struck to the soul wiih the convicr 
tion that the state of society, and no less of individual families, is false 
and hollow, whether their members are aware of it or not ; that they 
forget that they must be just before they can be generous. The 
severity of this truth is much softened to sympathetic persons on the 
spot ; but it returns with awful force when they look back upon it from 
afar. 

In the slave quarter of a plantation hereabouts I saw a poor wretch 
-who had run away three times, and been re-captured. The last time 
he was found in the woods, with both legs frost-bitten above the knees, 
so as to render amputation necessary. I passed by when he was sit- 
.ting on the door-step of his hut, and longed to see him breathe his last. 
But he is a young man, likely to drag out his helpless and hopeless 
existence for many a dreary year. I dread to tell the rest; but such 
things must be told somcrimes, to show to what a pass of fiendish cruelty 
the i7uman spirit may be brought by merely witnessing the exercise of 
irresponsible power over the defenceless. I give the Very words of the 
speaker, premising that she is not American by birth or education, nor 
yet English. 

The master and mistress of this poor slave, with their children, had 
always treated him and his fellow.slaves very kindly. He made no 
complaint of them. It was not from their cruelty that he attempted to 
.escape. His running av/ ay was tl^erefore a mystery to the person to 
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j . jjii'i have alluded. She recapitulated all the clothes that had been 
' \.m 10 him ; and all the indulgences, and forgivenesses for his ingrati- 
liide in running away from such a master, Vvith which he had been 
blessed. She lold me that s!ie had advised his nnaster and mistress to 
refuse him clothes, when he had torn his olii ones with trying to make 
his way through the woods; but his master had been too kind, and had 
again covered hi^ nakedness. She turned round upon me, and asked 
what could make the ungrateful vvretch run away a third ^irne from such 
a master? 

" He wanted to be free." 

" Free ! from such a master !" 

" From any master." 

» The villain ! I went to him when he had had his legs cut off, and I 
said to him, it serves you right — r-" 

" What! when you knew he could not run away any more?" 

" Yes, that 1 did ; i said to him, you wretch ! but for your master's 
sake, I am glad it has happened to you. You deserve it, that you do. 
If 1 were your master, i would let you die ; I'd give you no help nor 
nursing. It serves you right; it is just what you deserve. It's fit that 
it should happen to you ~!" 

" You did not — ^you dared not insult the miserable creature !" | 
cried. 

" Oh, who knows," replied she, but that the Lord may bless a word 
of grace in season '" 

Some readers may conceive this to be a freak of idiotcy. It was not 
so. Tills person is shrewd and sensible in matters where rights and 
duties are not in question. Of these she is, as it appears, profoundly 
ignorant ; in a state of superinduced darkness : but her character is that 
of ;;i clever, and, with some, a profoundly religious woman. Happily, 
she ha^ no slaves of her own : at least, no black ones. 



ALLEGIANCE TO LAW-MOBS! 

It is notorious, that there is a remarkable failure in this department 
af political morals among certain parties in the United States. The 
mobbing events of the last few years are celebrated ; the abolition riots 
in New York and Boston; the burning of the Charlestown Convent; 
the bank riots at Baltimore ; the burning of the mails at Charleston ; 
the hangings by Lynch-law at Vicksburgh ; the burning alive of a man 
of color ai St. Louis; the subsequent proceedings there towards the 
students of Marion College ; and the abolition riots at Cincinnati. Here 
is a fearful list ! 

The first question that arises, is, who has done these things? Whose 
hands have lighted green fagots round a living man ? aud strung up a 
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dozen or twenty citizens on the same gallows? and fired and razed 
houses ; and sent a company of trembling nuns flying for their lives at 
midniglit? Here is evidence enough of ignorance, — of desperate, bru- 
tal ignorance. Whoso ignorance ? 

In Europe, the instantaneous and natural persuasion of men who hear 
the tidings is, that the lowest classes in America havj i isen against the 
higher. In Europe, desperate, brutal ignorance is the deepest curse in 
the cursed life of the pauper and the serf. In Europe, mobbing is 
usually the outbreak of exasperated misery against lav/a which oppress, 
and an aristocracy which insults humanity. Europeans, therefore, 
naturally assume that the gentry of the United States are the sinned 
against, and the poor the sinners, in tlieir social disturbances. They 
draw conclusions against popular government, and suppose it proved 
that universal suffrage dissolves society into chaos. They picture to 
themselves a rabble of ragged, desperate workmen, with torches in their 
hands; while the gentry Took on in dismay, or tremble within their 
houses. 

It is not so. I vms informed, twenty times over, by gentlemen, th?.t 
the Boston mob of last year was wh.oliy composed of gentlemen. The 
' only working man in it was the truck-man who saved the victim. They 
were the gentlemen of St. Louis who burned the black man, and 
banished the students of Marion College, Tliey were the gentlemen 
of Cincinnati who denounced the abolitionists, and raised the persecu- 
tion against them. They were the magistrates and gentry of Vicks- 
burgh who hanged way-farers, gamblers, and slaves in a long row. 
They were the gentlemen of Charleston who broke open the Post- 
Office, and violated its sacred function, lo the insult and injury of the 
whole country. 

The case is plain. There are no pau.pers to rise against oppressive 
lav^s in a country where the laws are made by all, and where pauperism 
is thereby excluded. There is no degraded class, subject lo insults 
from the highest, which can be resented only by outrage. The assump- 
tion is a false one, that ignorance and poverty, knowledge and wealth, 
go together. Mobbing for European causes, and in European modes, 
is absolutely precluded wliere poiitii-al rights are universal, and political 
power equally diffused through all classes. 

The very few European causes which are in analogy with United 
States mobbing, are those riots for opinion, which hear only a subordi- 
nate relation to politics ; such as the Birmingham riots, and the attempt 
of the Liverpool merchants to push Clarkson into the dock. The 
cases are very similar. The mobs of Amer ca are composed of high 
churchmen, (of whatever denomination.) merchants, and planters, and 
lawyers. 

One complete narrative of a riot, for the fidelity of which I can vouch, 
will expose the truth of the case better than a list of deeds of horror 
which happened beyond my sight. It is least revolting, too, io treat of 
a case whose terror lies in its existence, more than in its consequences. 
The actors in the riot, which it was my fortune to understand, were 
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scarcely less guiliy than if ihey had bathed tiieir hands in blood ; but it 
is easier to examine, undisturbed by passion, the case of those whose 
hands are, to the outward eye, clean. 

A few years ago, certain citizens in New England began to discover 
that the planters of the South were making white slaves in the Norlh> 
noarly as successfully as they were propagating black slavery in the 
territories of the South and West. Charleston and Boston were affec- 
tionate friends in old times, and are so still, notwithstanding the hard 
words that passed between them in nullificalion days: that is, the mer- 
chants and professional men of IJoston are fond of Charleston, on 
account of their commercial relations. This attachment has b(^en car- 
ried to such an extreme as to be almost fatal to the liberties of some of 
the best citizens of the northern city. Tliey found their bi others dis- 
missed from tlvir pas;oial ciiarges, their sons expelled from colleges, 
their friends excluded from proibssorships, and themselves debarred 
from literary and social privileges, if they happened to entoriain and ex- 
press opinions unfavorable to the peculiar domestic institution by which 
Charleston declares it to be her intention to abide. Such is the ])!ca of 
those citizens of Boston who have formed associations for the purposei< 
of opposing, by moral influence,' an institution which they feel to be in^ 
consist(mt with the first principles of morals and politics. For a con- 
siderable time before my visit to that part of the country, they had 
encountered petty persecutions of almost every conceivable kind. 
There is no law in Massachusetts by which the free expression of opi- 
nion on moral subjects is punishable. 1 heard many regret the absence 
of such law. Every thing was done that could be done to make up for 
its absence. Books on any subject, written by persons who avow by 
associatioii iheir bad opinion of slavery, are not purchased : clergymen 
arc no longer invited to preach ; the proprietors of public rooms will 
not let them to members of such ass(»ciations ; and the churches are 
shut against them, Tht;ir notices of public meetings are torn in the 
pulpits, while all notices of other public meetings arc read. The news- 
papers pour contempt and wrath upon them in one continued stream. 
Bad practices arc imputed to them, and their denial is drowned in 
clamor. As a single instance of this last — I was told so universally in 
the South and West, that the abolitionists of Boston and New York 
were in the habit of sending incendiary tracts among the slaves, that it 
never occurred to me to doubt the fact; though I was struck with sur». 
prise at never being able to find any one who had seen any one who had 
actually seen one of these tracts. Nor did it occur to me that as slaves 
cannot read, verbal messages would be more to the purpose of all par- 
ties, as being more cfTectual and more prudent. Mr. Madison made 
the charge, so did Mr. Clay, so did Mr. Calhoun, so did every slave- 
holder and merchant with whom I conversed. I chose afterwards to 
hear the other side of the whole question ; and I found, to my amaze- 
nient, that this charge was wholly groundless. No abolition society of 
New York or Massachusetts has ever sent miy anli-slavery paper south 
of Washington, except the circulars, addressed to public officers in the 
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stcitCF, wliich were burnt at Charleston. The abolitionists of Boston 
have bsen denying this charge ever since it was first made, and oflbring 
oviddice of its groundlessness; yet the calumny is persisted in, and, no 
douLt, honestly believed, to this hour, throughout tiie South, whither the 
Voice of the condemned, stifled by their fellow-citizens, cannot reach. 



MOB IN BOSTOiV. 

1 PASSED through the mob some time after it had begun to assemble, 
i asked my fellow passengers in the stage what it meant. They sup- 
posed it was a busy foreign-post day, and that this occasioned an assem- 
blage of gentlemen about the post-olfice. They pointed out to me that 
there were none but gentlemen. We were passing through from Sa- 
lem, fifteen miles north of Boston, to Providence, Rhode Island ; and 
were therefore uninformed of the events and expectations of the day. 
On the morrow, a visiter who arrived at Providence, from Boston, told 
us the story; and I had hencefortii rai excellent opportunity of iiearing 
all the remarks that could be made by persons of all ways of thinking 
and feeling, on this affair. 

It excited much less atlention than it deserved ; less than would be be- 
lieved possible by those at a distance who think more seriously of per- 
seciution for opinion, and less tenderly of slavery than a great many of 
\\\e citizens of Boston. To many in the city of IBoston, the story i iiave 
told would be news : and to yet more in the co/jntry, who know that 
.some trouble v/as caused by abolition meetings in the city, but who are 
not aware that tlieiir own will, embodied in the laws, was overborne to 
gratify the mercenary interests of a few, and the political fears ol'a few 
more. 

The first person with whom I conversed about tin's riot, was the pre- 
sident of a universiiy. VVe were perfectly agreed as to the causes and 
character of the Qut rage. This gentleman went over to Boston for a 
day or two; and when he returned, I saw him again, lie said he was 
haj)py to tell me that we had been needlessly making ourselves uneasy 
about the tiffair : tliat there had been no mob, the j)ersons assembled 
having been all gentlemen. 

An eminent lawyer at Boston was one of the next to speak upon it. 
*' O, there was no mob," said he. " I was there myself, and saw they 
were all jjenrlemen. Thev were all in fine broad. cloth." 

" Not the less a mob for that, said I. 

" Why, they protected Garrison. He received no harm. They pro- 
tected Garrison." 
"From whom, or what?" 

" O, they would not really hurt him. They only wanted to show that 
they would not have such a person live among them." 
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Whv should not he live among them ? h he guilty under any 
law?" [ 

" Mc is an iusuff.'vable person to thern." 

" So may you be to-morrow. If you can catch Garrison breaking 
the laws, punish him under tiie laws. If you cannot, he has as much 
right to live where ho pleases as you." 

Two law j)upils of this gentleman j^rescntly entered. One approved 
ofail that had been done, and praised the spirit of the gentlemen of Bos. 
ton. I asked whether they had not broken the law. Yes. I asked 
hiin if he knew what the law was. Yes; but it could not be always 
kept. If a man was caught in a house setting it on fire, the owner 
might shoot him ; and Garrison was such an incendiary. I asked him 
ioi' proof Fie liad nolliing but hearsay to give. The case, as I told 
him, came to tiiis. A., says Garrison is an incendiary. 6. says he is 
not. A. proceeds on his own opinion to break the law, lest Garrison 
shotdil do so. 

The other pupil told me of the sorrow of heart with which he saw the 
law, tlie liie of the republic, set at nought by thiose who should best un- 
derstand its nature and value, tie saw that tlie time was come for the 
aue men ol tiie republic to oppose a bold front to the insolence of the 
rich and the powerful, who were bearing down the liberties of thie.peo'ple 
lor a matter of opinion. The young men, he saw, must brace ■them- 
h^iilves up against the tyranny of the monied mob, and defend the law ; 
or the liberties of the country were gone. I afterwards found many 
such among the young men of the wealthier classes. If they keep their 
convictions, they and their city are safe. 

No prosecutions followed. I asked a lawyer, an abolitionist, why. 
Ih said there would be difficulty in getting a verdict ; and, if it was ob- 
taincd, the punishment would be merely a fine, which would be paid on 
the spot, and the triumph would remain with the aggressors. This 
soemcd t6 me no i^ood reason. 

I asked an eminent judge the same question ; and whether there was 
not a public prosecutor who might prosecute for breach of the peace, if 
the abolitionists v/ould not, for tiie assault on Garrison. He said it 
might be done ; but he had given his advice against it. Why 1 The 
feeling was so strong against the abolitionists, — the rioters were so 
respcctablo in the city, — it was better to let the whole affair pass over 
v.'ithout notice. 

Of others, some knew nothing of it, because it was about such a low 
sot of people ; some could not lake any interest in what tliey were tired 
of hearing about ; some had not heard any thing of ihe matter; some 
thought the abolitionists were served quite right ; some were sure the 
gentlemen of Boston would not do any thing improper ; and some 
owned tiiat there was such bad taste and meddlesomeness in the aboli- 
tionists, that people of taste kept out of the way of hearing any thing 
about them. 

Notwithstanding all this, the body of the people are sound. Many of 
tiio young lawyers are resolved to keep on the watch, to maintain the 
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rights of the aboh'tionists in the legislature, and in the streets of the city. 
Many hundreds of the working men agreed lo leave their work on the 
first ruaior of riot, get sworn, in as special constables, and keep the peace 
against the gentry ; acting vigorously against the mob ringleaders, if 
such should be the magistrates of Boston themselves. I visited many 
of the villages in Massachusetts ; and there every thing seemed right. 
The country people are abolitionists, by nature and education, and they 
see the iniquity of mob-hiw. A sagacious gentleman told me that it did 
him good to hear, in New York, of this mob, because it proved the rest 
of Massachusetts to be in a sound slate. It is always "Boston versus 
Massachusetts;" and when the city, or the aristocrac)'' there, who think 
themselves the city, are very vehemently wrong, i* is a [)lain proof that 
the country people are eminently right. This may, for the humor of 
the thing, be strongly put; but there is much truth in it. 

The philosophy of the case is very easy to understand ; and su- 
premely important to be understood. 

The law, in a repuolic, is the embodiment of the will of the people. 
As long as the republic is in a natural and healthy state, containing no 
anomaly, and exhibiting riO gross vices, the function of the law works 
easily, and is understood and reverenced. Its punishments bear only 
upon individuals, who have the f)pposition of society to contend with for 
violating its will, and who are helpless against the righteous visitations 
of tlie law. 

If there be any anomaly among the institutions of a republic, the 
function of the law is certain to be disturbed, sooner or later : and that 
disturbance is usually the symptom by the exhibition of which the 
anomaly is first delected, and then c-ired. It was so with free-masonry. 
It will be so with slavery ; and with every institution inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of democracy. The process is easily trace- 
able. The worldly interests of the minority — of perhaps a single class — 
are bound up with the anomaly : — of the minority, because, if the ma- 
jority had been interested in any anti-republican institution, the republic 
would not have existed. The minority may go on for a length of time 
in apparent harmony with the expressed will of the many, — the law. 
But the time comes when their anomaly clashes with the law. For 
instance, the merchants of the North trade in products which are, as 
they believe, created out of a denial that all men are born free and 
equal, and that the just powers of rulers are derived from the consent of 
the governed; while the contrary principles are the root which produces 
the law. Which is to be given up, when both cannot be held 1 If the 
pecuniary interest of merchants is incompatible with freedom of speech 
in fellow citizens, which is to suffer? — The will of the majority, the 
law-maker, is to decide. But it takes some time to awaken the will of 
the majority ; and till it awakes, the interest of the faction is active, and 
overbears the law. The retribution is certain ; the result is safe= But 
the evils meanwhile are so tremendous, that no exertion should be spared 
to open the eyes of the majority to the insults offered to its will. There 
is no fear that the majority will ultimately succumb to the minority, — 
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the harmonious law to the discordant anomaly: but it is a fearful thing, 
meantime, that the brave should be oj)j)ressed by the mercenary, and 
oppressed in proportiwn to their bravery; that the masters of black 
slaves in the South should be allowed to make whiteslaves in the North ; 
that power and wealth slioukl be used to blind the people to the nature 
and dignity of the "law, aud to seduce them into a preference of brute 
force. These eviis are so tremendous as to make it the duty of every 
citizen to bring every law-breaker, high or low, to punishment; to 
strike out of the election-list every man who tampers with the will of 
the majority ; to teach every child what the law is, and why it must be 
maintained ; to keep his eye on the rostrum, the bench, the bar, the pul- 
pit, the press, the lyceum, the school, that no fallacy, no compromise 
with an anomaly, no surrender of principle be allowed to pass unexposed 
and unstigmatized. 

One compound fallacy is allowed daily to pass unexposed and unstig- 
maiized. " You make no allowance," said a friend who was strangely 
bewildered by it, — "you make no allowance for the great number of 
excellent people who view the anomaly and the law as you do, but who 
keep quiel, because they sincerely believe that by speaking and acting 
they should endanger the Union." This explains the conduct of a crowd 
of excellent people/' neither merchants, nor the friends .'of slave- 
holders, nor approving slavery, or mobbing, or persecution for opinion; 
but who revile or satirize the abolitionists, and, for the rest, hold their 
tongues. But is it possible that such do not see that if slavery be wrong, 
and if it be indeed bound up with the Union, the Union must fall 1 Is it 
possible tliat they do not see that if the question be really this, — that if 
the laws of God nnd the arrangetwcnts of man are incompatible, man's 
arrangemi.'nts must give way 1 — I regard it as a false and miscliievous 
assumption, that slavery is bi)und up^vith the Union: but if I believed 
the dictum, 1 should not be for " putting off the evil day." Every day 
which passes over the unredressed wrongs, of any class which a republic 
holds in her bosom ; every day which brings persecution on those who 
act out the principles which all profess ; every day which adds a sane 
tion to brute force, and impairs the sacrcdness of law ; every day which 
prolongs impunity to the oppressor, and discouragement to the oppressed, 
IS a more evil day than that svhich should usher in the work of rcnova- 
tion. 

But the dictum is not true. Th"s bitter satire upon the constitution, 
end upon all who have complacently lived under it, is not true. The 
Union does not forbid men to act according to their convictions. The 
Union has never depended lor its existence on hypocrisy, insult, and in- 
jury ; and it never will. 

Let citizens but lake hoed individually to respect the law, and see that 
others do, — that no neighbor transgresses it, that no statesman despises 
it unrebuked, that no child grows up ignorant or careless of it ; and the 
Union is as secure as the ground they tread upon. If this be not done, 
every thing is in peril, for the season ; not only the Union, but property, 
iiome, life, and integrity. 
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NEWSPAPERS.. 

There will bo no grrcat improvement in the literary character of the. 
American newspapers till the literature of the country has improved. 
Their moral character depends upon the moral taste of the peoplu. 
This lookslikea very severe censure. Ifit be so, the same censure a[)ph"c3 
elsewhere, and Englisii morals must bo held ac';ountablf> for the slan- 
ders and captiousness displayed in the leading articles of British jour- 
nals, and for tiio disgustingly jocose tone of th( ir police reports,, where 
crimes are treated as entertainments, and misery us a jest. Whatever 
may be the exterior causes of the Americans having been hitherto 
ill-served in their newspapers, it is now certain that there are none 
which may not be overpowered by a sound moral taste. In their coun- 
try, the demand lies with the many. When(!ver the many demand 
truth and justice in their journals, and" reject falsehood and calumny, they 
will be served according to their desire. 

This desire is beginning to awaken. Some months before T left the 
United States, a man of color was bui-nl alive, without trial, at St. 
Louis, in Missouri; a large assemblage oT the "respectable" imhabitants 
of the city being present. No one supposed that any body out of the 
State of Missouri was any further implicated with this deed, than as men 
have an interest in every outrage done to man. The interest which 
residents in oiher states had in this deed, was like that which an Eng- 
lishman has in a man being racked in the Spanish Inquisition ; or a 
Frenchman, in a Turk being bastinadoed at Ci)nstantinople. He is 
not answerable for it, or implicated in it, as a fellow. citizen ; and he 
speaks his humane reprobation as a fellow-man. Certain American 
citizens, out of Missouii, contrived, however, to implicate themselves in 
the responsibility for this awful outrage, whicli, one would have thought, 
any man would have been thankful to avoid. The majority of news- 
paper editors made themselves parties to the act, by refusing, from fear, 
to reprobate it. The state of the case was this, as described to me by 
some inhabitants of St. Louis. The gentlemen of the press in that 
city dared not reprobate the outrage, for fear of the consequences from 
the murderers. They merely announced the deed, as a thing to be 
regretted, and recommended that the veil of oblivion should be drawn 
over the affair. Their hope was widely different from their recom- 
mendation. They hoped that the newspapers throughout the Union 
would raise such a chorus of execration as v/ould annihilate the power 
of the executioners. But the newspapers of the Union were afraid to 
comment upon the affair, because they saw that the St. Louis editors 
were afraid. The really respectable inhabitants of that disgraced city 
were thrown almost into despair by this dastardly silence, and believed 
all secufity of life and property in their state to be at an end. A few 
journals were honest enough to thunder the truth in the ears of the peo- 
pie ; and the people awoke to perceive how their editors had involved 
themselves in this crime, by a virtual acquiescence, — like the unfaithful 
mastiff, if such a creature there be, which slinks away from its master^ 
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(iQor, to allow a passage to a menacing thief. Tne influence of the will 
of the awakening people is already seen in the improved vigor in the 
tone of the newspapers against outrage. On occasion of the more re- 
cent riots at Cincinnati, the editorial silence has been brqken by many 
voices. 

There is a spirited newspaper at Louisville which has done its duty 
well, on occasions when it required some courage tp dq it; informing 
the Cincinnati people of the meanness of their conduct in repressing 
the expression of opinion, jest it should injure the commerce betwee|i, 
Ohio and Kentucky ; and also, justifying Judge Shaw, of ]W[assa<j,hi|*i,! 
setts, against the outcries of the South, for a judgment he lately'^ 
gave in favor pf the release of a slave, voluntarily carried into M 
free state. Two New York papers, the New York American and ' 
the Evening Pqst, have gained themselves hpnor by intrepidity pf 
the same kind, and by the cqniparativg moderation and friendliness 
of their spirit. I hope that there may be many more, and that their 
number may be perpetually on the increase. 

The very best newspaper that I saw in, the United States was a 
single number of the Cleveland Whig, which I picked up at aii 
hotel in the interior of Ohio. I had seen spirited extracts from' it in 
various newspapers. The whole of this particular number was valua- 
ble for the excellence of its spirit, and for its good sense. It had 
very important, and some very painful subject matter, — instances pf 
overbearing the law, — ^^to treat of. It was so done as nearly to bqif 
guile me, hungry traveller as. I was, of my dinner, and of aij: thought 
of my journey, 
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Before I entered New England, while I was ascending the Missis? 
sippi, I was told by a Boston gentleman, that the pepple of color in the 
New England States were perfectly well treated ; that the children 
were educated in schools provided for then^ ; and that their fathers 
freely exercised the franchise. This gentleman certainly believed he 
was telling me the truth. That he, a busy city of Boston, should know 
no better, is now as striking an e?:emplifiication of the state of the case 
to me as a correct representation of the facts would have been. There 
are two causes for his mistake. He was not aware that the schpola 
for the colored children in New England are, unless they escape by 
their insignificance, shut up, or pulled down, or the school- house wneeleSf 
away upon rollers over the frontier of a pious state, which will npfien- 
dure that its colored citizens should be educated. He was not aware 
of a gentleman of color, and his family, being locked out of their own 
hired pew in a church, because their white brethren will not worship by 
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their side. But I will not proceed with an enumeration of injuries, too 
fainiliar to Americans to excite any feeling but that of weariness; and 
too di.sgusting to all oi hers to be endured. The other cause of tiiis 
gentleman's niistake was, that lie did not, from long custom, feel some 
things to be injuries, which lie would call any tiling but good treatment, 
if he had to bear ihern liimself. Would he think it good treatment to 
be forbidden to eat with fellow-citizens ; to bo assigned to a particular 
gallery in his church; to be excluded from college, from municipal 
office, from profi-'ssions, from scientific and literary associations ? If 
ho felt himself excluded from every department of society, but its hu- 
mllialions and its drudgery, v/ould he declare himself to be "perfectly 
well treated in Boslon ?" Not a word more of statement is needed. 

A Connecticut judge lately declared on the bench, that he believed 
people of color were not considered citizens in the laws. He was 
proved to I « wrong. He was actually ignorant of the wording of the 
acts by which people of color are termed citizens. Of coarse, no judge 
could have (brjjotten this who had seen them treated as citizens : nor 
could one of the most eminent statesmen and lawyers in the country 
have told me that it is still a doubt, in the minds of some high authori- 
ties, whether people of color are citizens. He is as mistaken as the 
judge. There has been no such doubt since tb.e Connecticut judge was 
correc'ed and enlightened. The error of the statesman arose from the 
same cause ; he had never seen the colored people treated as citizens, 
" In hci," said he, " these people hold an anomalous situation. They 
are protected as citizens when the public service requires their security; 
but not Otherwise treated as such." Any comment would weaken this 
intrepid statement. 

The common argument, about the inferiority of the colored race, 
bears no relation whatever to this question. They are citizens. They 
stand, as such, in the law, and in the acknowledgment of every one who 
knows the law. They are citizens, yet their houses and schools arc 
pulled down, and they can obtain no remedy at law. They are thrust, 
out of offices, and excluded from the most honorable employments, and 
stripped of all the best benefits of society by fellow-citizens, who, once 
a year, solemnly lay their hands on their hearts, and declare that all 
men ar{3 born free and equal, and that rulers derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

This vsystem of injury is not wearing out. Lafayette, on his last visit 
to the United States, expressed his astonishment at the increase of the 
})rejudice against color. He remembered, he said, how the black sol- 
diers used to mess with the whites in the revolutionary v;ar. The lead- 
ersof ihut war are gone where principles are all — where prejudices are 
nothing. If their ghosts could arise, in majestic array, before the 
American nation, on their great anniversary, and h.old up before them 
the mirror of their constitution, in the light of its (irst principles, where 
would the people hide themselves from the blasting radirmce ? They 
would call upon their holy soil to swallow them up, as unworthy to 

ts'AsiH Ill-inn it Rnf nr»+ all 1 ihuf A inn * 
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rica is the country oi' the best friends the colored race has ever had. 
The more truth there is in the assertions of the oppressors of the blacks, 
the more heroism their is in their friends. The greater the excuse for 
the phai'isees of the community, the more divine is the equity of the re- 
deemers of tiio colored race. If it be granted that the colored race 
are naturally inferior, naturally depraved, disgusting, cursed,— -it must 
be granted that it is a heavenly charity which descends among tliem to 
give such solace as it can to their incomprehensible existence. As 
long as the excuses of the one party go to enhance the merit of the other, 
the society is not to be despaired of, even with this poisonous anomaly 
at its heart. 

Happily, however, tlie colored race is not cursed by God, us it is by 
some factions of his children. The less clear-sighted of them are par- 
donable for so believing. Circumstances, for which no hving man is 
answerable, have generated an erroneous conviction in the feeble mind 
of man, which sees not beyond the actual and immediate. No remedy 
could ever have been applied, unless stronger minds than ordinary had 
been brought into the case. But it so happens, wherever there is an 
anomaly, giant minds rise up lo overthrow it : minds gigantic, not in 
understanding, but in faith. Wherever they arise, they are the salt of 
the earth, and its corruption is. retrieved. So it is now in America. 
While the mass of common men and vv^omen are despising, and dis- 
liking, and fearing, and keeping dowr» the colored race, blinking the 
fact that they are citizens, the few of Nature's aristocracy are putting 
forth a strong hand to lift up this degraded race out of oppression, and 
their country from the reproach of it. !f they were but one or two, 
trembling and toiling in solitary energy, fne world afar would be confi- 
dent of their success. But they number hundreds and thousands ; and 
if ever they feel a passing doubt of their progress, it is only because they 
are pressed upon by the meaner multitude. Over the sea, no one 
doubts of their victory. It is as certain as that the risen sun will reach 
the meridian. Already are there overflowing colleges, where no dis- 
tinction of color is allowed ; — overflowing, because no distinction of 
color is allowed. Already have people of color crossed the thresholds 
of many whites, as guests, not as drudges or beggars. Already are 
they admitted to worship, and to exercise charity, among the whites. 

The world has heard and seen enough of the reproach incurred by 
America, on account of her colored population. It is now time to look 
for the iairer side. The crescent streak is brightening towards the full, 
to wane no more. Already is the world beyond the sea beginning to 
think of America, less as the country of the double-faced pretender to 
the name of Liberty, than as the home of the single-hearted, clear-eyed 
Presence which, under the name of Abolitionism, is majestically passing 
^through the land which is soon to be her throne. 
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COLONIZATION. 

fi" will scarcely be credited by those who are not ah'cady informed dii 
\he subject, thai a proposition has been made to send out of the country 
an equal number of persons to the amount brought into it; ship-loads of 
laborers going to and fro, like buckets in a well : that this proposition 
has been introduced into Congress, and has been made the basis of ap- 
propriations in some state legislatures : that itinerant lecturers are em- 
ployed to advocate the scheme : that it is preached from, the pulpit, and 
subscribed for in the churches, and that in its behalf are enlisted mem- 
bers of the administration, a great number of the leading politiciansj 
clergy, merchants, and planters, and a large proportion of the other 
citizens of the United States, ft matlers little hovv many or how 
jgreat axe the men engaged in behalf of a bad scheme, which is so 
unnatural that it cannot but fail :— it matters little, as far as the scheme 
itself is concerned ; but it is of incalciilable consequence as creating arl 
obstruction. For itself, the miserable abortion — the colonizalion 
scheme — mioht be passed over ; for its active results will be nothing; 
but it is necessary to refer to it in its passive 'character of an obstruc- 
tion, it is n'ecessary to refer thus to it, not only as a matter of fact, but 
because, absurd aYid impracticable as the scheme clearly is, when viewed 
in relation to the wh6ie state of affairs in America, it is not so easy on 
the spot to discern its true character. So many perplexing considera- 
tions are mixed up with it by its advocates ; so many of those advocates 
are men of earnest philanthropy, and well versed in the details of the 
scheme, while blind to its general bearing, that it is difficult to have 
general principles always in readiness to meet opposing facts ; to help 
•adopting the partial views of well-meaning and thoroughly persuaded 
persons ; and to know wheVe to doubt, and what to disbelieve, 1 went 
to America extremely doublful about the character of this institution, 
.1 heard at Baltimore and Washington all th^t could be said in its favor, 
by persoi'is conversant with slavery, which I had not then seen, Mr. 
Madison, the President of the Colonization Society, gave me his favora- 
ble vie Ws of it. Mr. Clay, the Vice-President, gave me his. So did 
almost every clergyman and other members of society whom T met for 
some rnonths. Much time, observation, and reflection were necessary 
to form a ient for myself, after so much prepossession, even in so 
clear a ca now see this to be. Others on the spot must have the 

same allowu. .s was necessary for me : and, if any pecuniary inter- 
est be involved In the question, much moi-fe. Sut, I am firmly persuaded 
that any clear-headed man, shutting himself up in his closet for a day's 
study of the question, or taking a voyage, so as to be able to look back 
upon the entire 'Coiinfi'y he has left,^ — being careful to take in the whole 
of its economical aspect,'{to say nothing, at present, of the moral,) can 
come to no other conclusion than that the scheme of transporting the 
colored population of the United Stales to the coast of Africa is abso. 
lutely absurd ; and, if it were not so, would be absolutely pernicious-. 
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Bi.it, in matters of economy, the pernicious and the absurd are usually 
identical. 

No one is to be blamed for the origin of slavery. Because it is now» 
under conviction, wicked, it does not follow that it was instituted in 
wickedness. Those who began it, knew not what they did. It has 
been elsevv^here* ably shown how slavery has always, and, to all appear- 
ance, unavoidably existed, in some form or other, wherever large new 
tracts of land have been taken possession of by a few agricultural set- 
tlers. Let it be granted that negro slavery was begun inadvertently in 
the West India islands, and continued, by an economical necessity, in 
the col onics of North America. 

What is now the state ofthe case? Slavery, of a very mild kind, has 
been abolished in the northern parts of the Union, where agricultural 
labor can be carried on by vvhites, and where such employments bear 
a very reduced proportion t6 manufacturing and commercial occupa- 
tions. Its introduction into the norih-western portions of the coiinfry has 
been prohibited by those who had had experience of its evils. Slavery, 
generally of a very aggravated character, now subsists in thirteen 
slates out of twenty-six, and those thirteen are the states which grow 
the tobacco, rice, cotton and sugar ; it being generally alleged that rice 
and sugar cannot be raised by white labor, while some maintain that • 
they may. I found few-who doubted that toboicc'o and cotton may be > 
grown by white labor, with the assistance from brute labor and machi- 
nery which would follow upon the disuse of human capital. The 
amount ofthe slave population is now about two millions and a half. It 
increases rapidly in the states which have been impoverished by slavery ; 
ai^id is killed off, but not with equal rapidity, on the virgin soils to which 
alone it is, in any degree, appropriate. It has become unquestionably 
inappropriate in Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, and Kentucky. To 
these I should be disposed to add Missouri, and North Carolina, and part 
of Tennessee and South Carolina. The states which have more slave 
labor than their deteriorated lands require, sell it to those which have a 
deficienr-.y of labor to their rich lands. Virginia, uowin a very depressed 
condition, derives her chief revenue from the rearing of slaves, as stock, 
to be sent to Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. The march of cir- 
cumstance has become too obvious to escape the ^ittention ofthe most 
short-sighted. No one can fail to perceive that "slavery, like an army 
locusts, is compelled to shift its place, by the desolation it has made. Its 
progress is southwards ; and now, having reached the sea the're, south- 
westwards. If there were but an impassable barrier there, its doom 
\Vould be certain, and not very remote. This doom was apparently 
sealed a while ago, by the abolition of slavery in Mexico, and the fair 
chance there seemed of Missouri and Arkansaas being subjected to a re- 
striction of the same purport with that imposed on the new states, north- 
west ofthe Ohio. This doom has been, for the present, cancelled by the 
admiss'on of slavery into Missouri and Arkansas, and by the seizure of 
Texas by American citizens. The open question, however, only regards 

I * England and America. 
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its final limits. Its speedy abolition in many of the states may be, and 
is, regarded as certain. 

The institution of slavery was a political anomaly at the time of the 
Revolution. It has now become an economical one also. Nothing 
can prevent the generality of persons from seeing this, however blind a 
few, a very few persons on the spot may be to the truth.* 

It has thus obviously become the. interest of all to whom slavery still 
is, or is believed to be, a gain ; of those who hold the richest lands ; of 
those who rear slaves for such lands ; of all who dread change ; of all 
who would go quietly through Hfe, and leave it to a future generation 
to cope with their difficulty, — it has become the interest of all such to 
turn their own attention and that of others from the fact that the time 
has come when the slaves ought to he made free laborers. They can- 
not put down the fact into utter silence. Some sort of compromise 
must be made with it. A tub must be thrown to the whale. A tub has 
been found which will almost hold the whale. 

It is proposed by the Colonization Society, that free persons of color 
shall be sent to establish and conduct a civilized community on the 
shores of Africa. The variety of prospects held out by this proposi- 
tion to persons of different views is remarkable. To the imaginative, 
there is the picture of the restoration of the colored race to their pater- 
nal soil: to the religious, the prospect of evangelizing Africa. Those 
who would serve God and Mammon are delighted at being able to 
work their slaves during their own lives, and then leave them to the 
Colonization Society with a bequest of money, (when money must needs 
be left behind,) to carry them over to Africa. Those who would be 
doing, in a stnall way, immediately, let certain of their slaves work for 
wages which are to carry them over to Africa. Those who have 
slaves too clever or discontented to be safe neighbors, can^ship them off 
to Africa. Those who are afraid of the rising intelligence of their free 
colored neighbors, or suffer strongly under the prejudice of color, can 
exercise such social tyranny as shall drive such troublesome persons to 
Africa. The clergy, public lecturers, members of legislatures, religious 
societies, and charitable individuals, both in the North and South, are 
believed to be, and believe, themselve:^ to be, laboring on behalf of 
slaves, when they preach, lecture, obtain appropriations, and subscribe, 
on behalf of the Colonization Society. Minds and hearts are laid to 
rest, — opiated into a false sleep. 

Here are all manner of people associated for one object, which has 
the primary advantage of being ostensibly benevolent. It has had Mr, 
Madison for its chief officer : Mr. Clay for its second. It has had the 

■* It may surprise some, that I speak of those who are hlmd lo slavery being an anomaly in 
economy as " few." Among the many hundreds of persons in the slave states, with v/hom 1 
conversed on the subject of slavery, I met with only one, a lady, who defended the institution 
altojetlier : and with perhaps four or five who defended it as necessary to a purpose which 
must be fulfilled, and could not be fulfilled otherwise. All the rest who vindicated its pre. 
sent existence did so on the ground of the imposeibiUty of doing it away. A very large num- 
ber avowed that it was indefensible in every point of view. 
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aid, lor twenty years, of alrrost ail the presses and pulpits of the United 
Slates, and of most of their politicians, member?, of government, and 
leading professional men and morchanis, and almost all the planters of 
twelve states, and all the missionary interest. Besides the subscription 
arising from so many sources, there have been large appropriations 
made by various legislatures. What is the result? — ^^Nothing. Ex 
nihilo nihil fiL Out of a chaos of elemt^nts no orderly creation can 
arise but by the operation of a sound princir)le : nnd sound principle 
here, there is none. 

In twenty years, the Colonization Society has removed to Africa be- 
tween two and throe thousand persons;* while the annual increase of 
the slave population is, by the lowest computation, sixty thousand, and 
the number of free blacks is upwards of three hundred and six'.y-tvvo 
tiiousand. 

The chief officers of the Colonization Society look forward to being 
able, in a few years, to carry otflhe present annual increase, and a few 
more ; by which time the annual increase will amount to many times 
more than the society will have carried out from the beginning. 

The leading colonization advocates in the Souih object to abolition, 
invariably, on the ground that they should be left without laborers : 
whereas it is the colonization scheme which would carry away the la- 
borers, atsd the abolition scheme which would leave them where they 
are. To aay nothing of the wilfulness of this often-confuted objection, 
it proves that those who urge it are not in earnest in advocating colonic 
zaiion as ultimate emancipation. 

As far as I could learn, no leading member of the Colonization So- 
ciety has freed any of his slaves. Its President had sold twelve, the 
week before I first saw him. lis Vice-President is ohsede by his slaves; 
but retains them all. And so it is, through the whole hierarchy. 

The avowal of a southern gentleman — " Wo have our slaves, and we 
mean to keep them" — is echoed on poUlical occasions by the same gen- 
tlemen of the Colonization Society, who, on politic or religious occasions, 
treat of colonization as ultimate emancipation, 

Wldle laborers are flocking into other parts of fhe country, at the 
rate of sixty thousand per annum, and are found to be far too few for 
the wants of society, the colonization scheme proposes to carry out 
more than this number; and fails of all its ostensible objects till it does 
so. A glance at the causes of slavery, and at the present economy of 
the United States, shows such a scheme to be a bald fiction. 

It alienates the attention and will of the people, (for the purposes of 
the few,) from the principle of the abolition of slavery, which would 
achieve any honest objects of the Colonization Society, and many more. 
Leaving, for the present, the moral consideration of the case, abolition 
would not only leave the land as full of laborers as it is now, but incal- 
culably augment the supply of labor by substituting willing and active 
service, and improved methods of husbandry, for the forced, inferior 

" With the condition of the African colony, we have here no!h)ng to do. We are now 
conaidoring the Colonization Society in its professed relation to American sl'iv. y. 
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labor, and wasteful arrangements which are always admitted to be coi 
existent with slavery. 

, The greater number of eminent abolitionists,-— eminent for tiilents, 
z;eal, and high principle,— are converted colonizationists. 
This is surely enough. 

It appears to mo that the Colonization Society could never have 
gained any ground at all, but for the common supposition that the blacks 
must go some where. It was a long while before I could make any 
thing: of this. The argument ran thus : 

" Unless they remain as they are, Afi'ica is the only place for them. 
It will not do to give them a territory ; we have seen enough of tliat 
with the Indians. We are heart.sick of territories : tl?e blacks would 
all perish. Then, the plijnate of Canada would not suit them : they 
would perish there. The Haytians will not take them in : they have ?, 
horror of freed slaves. There is no rest for the soles of their feet, any 
where but in Africa !" 

" Why should they not stay whore they are ?" 

" Impossible. The laws of the states forbid free negroes to re- 
main." 

" At present, — on account of the slaves who remain. In case of abo.; 
lition, such laws would be repealed, of course : and then, why should 
pqt the blacks remain where they are ?" ' 

" They could never live among the whites in a state of freedom." 

" Why? You are begging the question." 

" They would die of vice and misery." 
Why more than the German laborers ?" 

" Tiiey do in the free states. They are dying out there coi^ 
stantly.'.' 

" What makes them more vicious than other people ?" 

The colored people always are," 
^< You mean because their color is the badge of slavery ?" 
"Yes." 

" Then, when it is no longer so, the degradation, for ought you know, 
will cease." 

This is the circle, described by those who pity the slaves. There is 
another, appropriate to those who pity the masters. 

f What is to become of the planters, without any laborers ? They 
must shut up and go away ; for they cannot stay in their houses, without 
any laborers on the plantations." 

" Are the slaves to be all buried? Or are they to evaporate, or 
what?" 

" 0, you know, they would all go away. Nothing would make them 
stay when they were once free." 

" They would change masters, no doubt. But as many wou^.d remain 
in the area as before. Why not ?" 

« The masters could not possibly employ them. They could neyer 
manage them except as slaves." 
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*« So you think that the masters could not have the laborers, because 
they would go away ; and the laborers must go away, because the mas- 
ters would not have them." 

To prevent any escape by a nibble in this circle^ the other is brought 
up round it, to prove that there is no other place than Africa for the blacks 
to go to : and thus, the alternative of slavery or colonization is supposed 
to be established. 

All action, and all conversation, on behalf of this institution, bears the 
same character, — of arguing in a circle. A magic ring seems drawn 
round those who live amidst slavery ; and it gives a circular character 
to all they think and say and do upon the subject. There are but few 
who sit within it who distinctly see any thing beyond it. If there were 
but any one moral giant within, who would have a blow at it with all the 
force of a mighty principle, it would be shattered to atoms in a moment ; 
and the white and black slaves it encloses would be free at once. This 
will be done when more light is poured in under the darkness which 
broods over it : and the time cannot now be far off. 



ABOLITION. 

Upon the most remarkable of all the signs of the times relating to sla- 
very, it is not necessary to say much. Those which I have mentioned 
are surely enough to show, as plainly as if a ghost had come from the 
grave to tell us, that the time is at hand for the destruction of this mon- 
istrous anomaly. What the issue of the coming change will be. is, to my 
mind, decided by a consideration on which almost every man is vocife- 
rating his opinion,— the character of the abolitionists. 

It is obvious enough why this point is discussed so widely and so con- 
stantly, that I think I may say I heard more upon it, while 1 was in 
America, than upon all other American matters together. It is 
clearly convenient to throw so weighty a question as that of aboli- 
tion bnck upon the aggregate characters of those who propose it ; 
convenient to slaveholders, convenient to those in the North whose 
sympathies are with slaveholders, or yfho dread change, or who 
want an excuse to themselves for not acting upon the principles 
which all profess. The character of the abolitionists of the United 
States has been the object of attack for some years, — of daily and 
hourly attack ; and, as far as I know^ there has been no defence; 
for the plain reason that this is a question on which there can be 
no middle party. All wiio are not with the abolitionists, are against 
them ; for silence and inaction are public acquiescence in. things as 
they are. The case is, then, that every body i!^ against them but 
their own body, whose testimony would, of course, go for nothing, 
jf it were offered ; which it never is. I know many of them well ; 
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as every stranger in the country ought to take pains to do. P first heard 
every thing ihnt could be said against ihem : and afterwards became 
well acquainted with a great number of tiiein. 

I think the abolilionisis of the United Stales the most reasonable set 
t3f people that I ever knew to be united together for one object. Among, 
them may he enjoyed the high and rare luxury of having a reason ren-^ 
dered for every act performed, and every opinion maintained. The- 
treatment they have raei with compels them to- he more thoroughly in- 
formed, and mare eciiipletely assured on every point on which they 
commit themsebes, than is co«amonly considered necessary on the right 
side of a question, where there is the strength cf a mighty principle tc- 
repose upon. The commone-st charg3 against tkem is, that they are fa- 
naiical. I think them, generally speaking, the most clear-headed,. 
2?ight-minded class I ever had interccwse with. Their accuracy about) 
dates, numbers, and all such matters of fact, is as remarkable as their 
clear perception of the principles, on which they proceed. They are,, 
however, remarkably delicient in policy, — in party address. They are 
artless to a fault ; and probably no party, religious, political, or benevo- 
lent, in their country, ever was formed or conducted with so little dex- 
teriiy, shrewdness, and concert. Noble and imperishable as their ob- 
ject is, it would probably, from this cause, have slipped through their 
fingers for the present, if it had not been for some other qualities com- 
mon among them. It is needless to say much of theh' heroism ; of tiie- 
'itrenjith of soul with which tliev await and endiu'e the inflictions with 
which they are visited, day by day. Their position indicates all this- 
Animating as it is to witness, it is less tsuching than the qualities tO; 
which they s>we the succeaj*. which would otherwise have been forfeited 
through their want 5>-fadd?ess« and paiHy organization. A spirit of meek- 
ness, of mutual forbearance, of mutual reverence, runs through th^- 
whole body ; and by this are selfish considerations put aside, ditferenccs- 
Gomposed, and distrusts obviated, to a degree which I never hoped to* 
witness among a society aa various as the sects, parties, and opinions 
which are tlie elements of the whole conimuniiy. With the gaiety of 
heart belonging to those who have cast aside every weight ; with the- 
strength of soul proper to those who walk by fhith ; with the child-like 
unconsciousness of the innocent ; living, from hour to hour in the lighi. 
of that greatest of all purposes, — lo achieve a distant object by the ful- 
filmeni of the nearest duty, — and therefore rooting out from ainong 
themselves all aristocratic tendencies and usages, rarely speaking of 
their own sufl:erings and sacrifices, but in honor preferring one another,, 
how can they fail to wui over the heart of "sbiiiety, — that great - hearty 
.sympathising with all that is^hily Dud true?* 

* It may, at the ^rst g]-«K«J, appnar jmprobal*].? that sucli a character ao thi.s should be- 
long to any collection o:^ iiKjivjduHls. But let it be reiHembered w hat the object is ; an ob- 
ject which selects for iti-first supporters tJie choicest spirits of society. These clioice spiril.Sj 
aoairi, are disciplined by 'A-iiat they hai-e to undergo for their oltject, till they come out sush 
»s I have des- ribed them Their's i.s not a comn«cn charitable instit^Uion. who.so cornniitlce.^>' 
TjiHC-t, dw'j'^c credi'ab1« '^nvmi-^- . and ieparf. licflien-ards in pf nr»; Th-y .-vr? "Aie conrcspors^ 
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As was said to me, '* ihe Searcluir of hearts is passing thrcu.sli tlie 
naiid, and every one must come ibnh to the ordeal." TJie Searcher of 
hearts comes now in the Ibrm t»f the mighty principle ©f i^uman free- 
dom. If a glance is cast over the assemblage cajled to ihe ordeaWohow 
imean and trivial are the vociferations in defence of property, the threa.ts 
'of revenge for )ighf, the boast of physical force, the appeal to the com- 
promises which constitute the defects -of human lav/ ! Hdw low imV\ 
how sad appear the mercenary interests, the social fears, the clerical 
blindness or cowardice, the morbid fastidiousness<ef those who, profes- 
sing the same principles with the ahGlrtionists, are bent upon keeping 
ithose principles for ever an absferactbnl How -inspiring is it to see 
■that the community is, notwithstanding all this, sound at the core, and 
^the soundness is spreading so last that the health of the whole commu. 
-liity may be ultimately looked for ! When a glance shows us all this, 
and that tiie abolitionists arc no more eleled by their present success 
lhan they were depressed by their almost hopeless degradation, we may 
^fairly consider the character of the abolitionists a decisive sign of the 
•times, — a peculiarly distinct prophecy that the colored race will soon 
.pass from under the yoke. The Searcher of hearts brings prophecies 
-in his hand, which those who will may read,* 

I cannot give much space to the theories which are current as to whfti 
=the issue wiil be if the abolition ©f slavery should not take place. To 
-me it seems pretty clear, when the great amount of the mulatto popula- 
tion is considered. Within an almost calculable time, the population 
"would be wholly mulatto ; and the southern states would be in a con- 
dhion so far inferior to the northern, that they would prol3ably separate, 
and live under a different form of government. A military despotism 
jnight probably ^be estsblished when the mixture ^of colors had become 
■inconvenient, without being universal : slavery would afterwards die out, 
^through the general degradation 'of society ; and then the community 
would begin again to rise, ^rom a very lew point. But it wiil be seen 
'that I do not anticipRlc that there will be room or time for this set of 
•circumstances to take /place. I -say this in the knowledge of the fact? 
that a very perceptible tinge of negro blood is visible in some of the first, 
'families of Louisiana; a fact learned freno residents '©f high quality on 
the spot. 

-of the marlyr-agc of America. As a mailer of coKrs<?, their cltcracter will bs less di-sUne- 
' Ave as their numbers increase. Many arc coming in, and more will cotnt! it'., who had no-t 
■•ntrenglh, or liaht, er wasmtli enougii lo join them in Ihc duys oftheir insignificaBce. 

* "Wliile I write, confirmation comiss in the shsfc of Covernor M'Duffic's message to Hit 
•legislaluro of South Carolina, in %%)iich he speaks of IU2 vast and accelerated spread of abo- 
slUion principles ; of the probability that slavery in the District of Columbia will be soon abe- 
^lished; and of the pressing occasion tiiat.tiience arises for SoQth (Jaroiina to yesolve what 

she shall do, rather tiian part witii lier domestic institutions. He r'icommcnds Iter to declare 
'her intention of peac^'ably withdrawing from the Union, in such a case. Time will shoy; 

'•.vhethcr tiie ma.jo"ity of her citizens will prefur sacrificing their connexion with the Uttion; 

'jr their slavery; whether the separation wiil be allowed by the other states' to talte placa ; 

ur, if It lie, wheVijer South Cu-?©lina wUI-r^ot speedi'/ desif e a-read«iission'. 
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How Stands the case, finally? — A large proportion of the labor of the 
United States is held on principles wholly irreconcilable with the princi- 
ples of the constitution : whatever may be true about its origin, it is now 
inefficient, wasteful, destructive, to a degree Which must socn cause a 
change of plan : sonie who see the necessity 6f such a change, are in 
favor of reversing the original policy ; — slavei-y having once been be- 
gun in order to till the land, they are now for usurping a new territory 
in order to employ their slaves: others are for banishing the labor 
which is the one thing most needful to their country, in every way. 
While all this confusion and mismanagement exist, here is the labor, 
actually on the land, ready to be employed to better purposes; and in 
the treasury are the funds by which the transmutation of slave into free 
labor might be effected, — at once in the District of Columbia ; and by 
subsequent arrangements in the slave states. Many matters of detail 
would have to be settled : the distribution would be difficult ; but it is 
not impossible. Virginia, whose revenue is derived from the rearing 
'of slaves for the South, whose property is the beings themselves, and 
not their labor, must, in justice, receive a larger compensation than such 
states as Alabama and Louisiana, where the kbor is the wealth, and 
which would be therefore hfnrnediately enriched by the improvement in 
the quality of the labor which would follow upon emancipation. Such 
arrangements may be difficult to make; but "when there's a will there's 
'a way ;" and when it is generally perceived that the abolition of slavery 
inusttake place, the great principle will not long be allowed to lie in fet- 
ters of detail. The Americans have done more difficult things than 
this ; though assuredly none greater. The restoration of two millions 
and ahalfof people to their human rights will be as great a deed as the 
history of the world will probably ever have to exhibit. In none of its 
pages are there names more lustrous than those of the clear-eyed and 
fiery-heurted few who begun and are achieving the virtuous revolution*. 



VaiARACTER OF THE ABOLITIONISTS -DR. FOLLEN AND W. L. 

GARRISON. 

Theke are persons whom it seems to myself strange to name in tliis 
connexion, when there are things in theni which I value much more 
'highly than their eloquence. But as eloquent beyond all others, they 
must be mentioned bore. I refer to Dr, and Mrs. Follen, late of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Follen is a German ; well known in Germany for his patriot- 
ism ; as troublesome to its princes, as animating to their subjects. He 
has been thirteen years in America, and seven years a citizen of Mas- 
sachusetts. His mastery of the language has been perfect for some 
years ; but, as he brought a rich and matured mind to the first employ- 
ment of it, he uses it difierentlv from anv to whom it is the mother 
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tongue. It is an instrument of extraordinary power in his hands, as a 
mere instrument. But he is a rnan of learning which I do not pretend 
to estimate in any department. The gi'eat mass of his knowledge is 
vivified by a spirit whicli seems to have passed through all human expe- 
riences, appropriating whatever is true and pure, and leaving "beliind all 
else. With not only a religious love of liberty, but an unerring percep- 
tion of the true jirinciple ol liberty in every case as it arises, with an in. 
trcpidity which excites rage where his gentleness is not known, and a 
genileness which disarms those who fear his intrepidity, he is the most 
valuable acquisition that the United Slates, in iheir prese:]t condition, 
can well be conceived to hjwe appropriated from the Old World, in the 
person of an individual citizen. 1 cei'lainly think him the most remark- 
able, and the greatest man I saw in the country. Dr. FoUen hafe 
■pledged himself to the anti-slavery cause ; and declared himself in other 
ways in favor of freedom of thought, action, and speech, so as to make 
himself feared, — (or rather his opinions, for no one can fear himself,) 
—by some ol the society of his State in whom the idea of honor most 
wants rectifying; but, as he becomes more known to the true-hearted 
among his fellow-citizens, he will be regarded by them with all the 
pride and admiration, mixed with tender affectidn, which he inspires m 
those who have the honor and blessing of being his friends. He has 
married a Boston lady ; a woman of genius, and of those large and 
kindly affections which are its natural element. What the intercourse's 
t)t their home are, their guests can never forget ; nor ever describe. 

The Americans are better mannered than others, in as far as they 
reverence intellect more than wealth and fashion, . It remains for them 
to enlarge their notions, arid exalt their tests of intellect, till it shall 
identify itself with morals. National manners, national observalnces'of 
rank graduated on such a principle would be no subject of conti'ovei'sy, 
but would command the admiration, and gradually form the taste, of the 
v/orld. I cannot but think that a beginning of this change is visible in 
the intercourses of those Americans who have rejected the prevalent 
false idea of honor, and in the spirit of love borne witness to unpopular 
truths. The freedom, gentleness, and earnestness of the manners^ of 
iiuch offer a realization of grace which no conventional training can se- 
cure. A southern gentleman was on board a steamboat, preceeding 
from New York to Philadelphia. He engaged in conversation with two 
unknown gentlemen, and soon plunged into the subject of slavery. He 
was a slave-holder, and they were abolitionists. With one of them he 
was peculiarly pleased; and they discussed their subject for a great 
length of lime- He at last addressed the other abolitionist thus : " How 
uasy and pleasant it is to argue this matter with such a man as youi* 
friend ! If all you abolitionists were like him, how soon we and yoa 
might come to an understanding ! But you are generally so coarse and 
violent! You are all so like Garrison! Pray give me your friend's 
name." 

" You have just spoken it. It is Mr. Garrison." 

" Impossible ! This gentleman is so mild, so genlleraanly." 
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Ask the captain if it be not Mr. Garrison." 
It was an important point. Tlie captain was asked. This mild, 
courteous, simple, sprightly, gentlemanly person was Garrison. 



WOM AX- FEMALE ABOLITIONISTS. 

If there be any human power and business and privilege which is 
absolutely universal, it is the discovery ond adoption of the principle 
and laws of duty^ As every individual, whether man or woman, has a 
reason and a conscience, this is a work whicii each is thereby author. 
5zed to do for him or herself. But it is not only virtually prohibited [q 
beings who, like the American wom^n, have scarcely any objects in life 
proposed to them ; but the whole apparatus of opinion is brought to bear 
•offensively upon individuals among women who exercise freedom of 
mind in deciding upon what duty is, and the methods by which it is Ig 
he pursued. There is nothing extraordinary to the disinterested ©b- 
•server in women being so grieved at the case of slaves, — slave wives 
and mothers, as well as spirit-brokcn men, — as to wish to do what they 
•could for their relief; there is nothing but what is natural in their being 
^ishamed of the cowardice of such white slaves of the North as are (Is- 
3:erred by intimidation from using their rights of s.peech and of the press, 
-in behalf of the suffering race, and in their resolving not to do likewise : 
there is nothing but what is justifiable in their using their moral free- 
'dom, each for herself, in neglect of the threats of punishment : yet 
•there were no bounds to the efforts made to crush the actions of wo- 
Jinen who thus'used their human powers in the abolition question, and 
the convictions of those wlro looked on, and who might possibly be 
warmed into free action by the beauty of what they saw. It will be re- 
^Tiembered that they were women who asserted the right of meeting 
iand of discussion, on the day when Garrison was mobbed in Boston. 
Bills were posted about the city on tliis occasion, denouncing these wo- 
men as casting off the refinement and delicacy of thi^ir sex : the nev/s- 
^apers, which laud the exertions of ladies in all other charities for the 
•prosecution of which they are wont to meet and speak, teemed with the 
most disgusting reproaches and insinuations ; and the pamphlets which 
related to tke ques-tion all presumed to censure the act of duty which the 
women had performed in deciding upoti their duty for themselves. One 
lady, of high talents and character, whose books were very popular be- 
fore she did a deed greater than that of writing any book, in acting 
-upon an unusual conviction of duty, and becoming an abolitionist, has 
Jbeen almost excommunicated since. A family of ladies, whose talents 
:and conscientiousness had placed them high in the estimation of society 
•as teachers, have lost all their pupils since they declared their anti-sla- 
vcry opinions. 'I'hu reproach in ail the many similar cases that iknow? 
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?s, not that the ladies hold anti-slavery opinions, but that they act upoii 
ihem. The incessant outcry abfiiu. the reiirinir nriodesty of the sexv 
proves the opinion of the censors to be, that hdelity to conscience is in, 
consistent with retiring modesty, if it be so, let the modesty succumb, 
it can be only a false modesty which can be thus endangered. No 
'<ioub\ there were people in Rome w\\o wtire scandalized at the unseemly 
boldness of christian women who stood in the ampiiitheatre to be torH 
in pieces for their religion. No doubt there were many gentlemen in 
t:he British army who thought it unsuitable to the retiring delicacy of the 
yex that the wives and daughters of the revolutionary heroes should be 
revolutionary heroines. But the event has a marvellous efficacy m 
modifying the ulfimate sentence. The bold christian women, the brave 
American wives and daughters of half a century ago are honored, 
while the intrepid moralists of the pr^'sent day, worthy of their grand- 
mothers, are made the confessors and martyrs of their age. 

I could cite many conversations and incidents to show how the mor- 
als of women are crushed ; but I can make room for only one. Let it 
be the foliowinfij. A laciv, who is considered unusuallv clear-headed 
and sound-hearted w(u^.re trying questions are not concerned, one day 
praised very hig!)ly Dr. Ciiaiinin^';'s work on Slavery, " But," said 
she, " do not vou think it a pity that so much is said on slavery just 
I now?" 

i "No. I think it necessary and natural." 

I '' But people who hold Dr. Channing's belief about a future life, can- 
i not well make out the case of the skives to be so very bad an one. If the 

present life is hut a mo\-rienl in compjirison with the eternity to come, 

can it matter so very much how it i:s spent'/" 
"How does it strike you about your own children'? Would it recon= 

cile you to their being made slaves, that they could be so only for three 

score years and ten ?" 
" 0 no. But vet it seems as if life would so soon be over." 
[ "And what do you think of their condition at the end of it? How 
j much will the purposes of human life have b<H;n fulfilled?" 
I "The slaves will not he punished, you kno\\-, for the state they may 
I be in ; f©r it will be no fault of their ov.'n. Their masters will have th*e 
I Jcsponsibility ; not they." 

1 "Place the responsibility where you will. Speakitig according to 
I your own belief,, do you think it of no consequence whether a human 
I being enters upon a fu;ure life ut'eriy ignorant and sensualized, or in 
the likeness of Dr. Channing, as you described him just now?" 

" Of great consequence certainly. But then it is no business of ours ; 
of us women, at all events." 
" J thought you considered yourself a Christian." 
"So I do. You wil! siay that Christians should help sufferers, who- 
ever and wherever they may be. But not women, in all cases, surely." 
" Whore, in your Chi'islianily, do you find the distinction m^ide?" 
She could only reply that she thought women should confine them- 
selves to doing what could be done at home. I a&ked her what her 
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christian charity would bid her do, if she sav/ a groat boy bqating a little; 
one in the street. 

" 0, 1 parted two such the other day in the street. It would have 
been very wrong to have passed them by." 

" Well ; if there are a thousand strong men in tlie Soutli beating ten 
thousand weak skives, and you can possibly help to. stop the healing by 
a declaration of your opinion upon it, does not your christian duty oblige- 
you to make such a declaration, whether you are man or womaUf?. 
What in the world has your womanhood to do with it ?" 



RELIGION AND PREACHERS AT THE SOUTH. 

Oz the Presbyterian, as well as other clergy of the South, some ara 
pven planters, superintending the toils of their slaves, and making pur. 
chases, or eflecling sales in the slave-market3, during the week, and 
preaching on Siuidays wiiatever they can devise that \s least contradic. 
tory to their daily practice. I watched closely the. preaching in the 
Southj—that of all denominations, — to see what could be made of Chris- 
tianity, " the highest fact in the Rights of Man," in such a region. I 
found the stricter religionists preaching reward and punishment in con- 
nexion with modes of belief, and hatred to the Catholics. I found the 
more philosophical preaching for or against materialism, and diverging 
to phrenology. I found the more quiet and "gentlemanly" preaching 
harmless abstractions,--the four seasons, the attributes of the Deify, 
prosperity and adversity, &c. I heard one clcrgyrnan, who always goeg 
but of the room when the subject of negro emancipation is mentioned, 
or when slavery is found fault with, preach in a southern city against 
following a multitude to do evil. I heard one noble religious discourse 
from the Rev. Joel Parker, a Presbyterian clergyman, of New Orleans; 
but except that one, I never heard any available reference made to the 
grand truths of religion, or principles of morals. The great principlos 
which regard the three relations to God, man, and self,— striving after 
perfection, mutual justice and charity, and christian liberty,~were nev- 
er touched upon. Meantime, the clergy were prei ending to find ex- 
press sanctions of slavery in the Bible; and putting words to this pur- 
pose into the mouths of public men, who do not profess to remembei; 
the existence of the Bible in any other connexion. The clergy were 
boasting at public meetings, that there was not a periodical south of the 
Potomac which did not advocate slavery; and some were even setting 
up a magazine, whose "fundamental principle is, that man ought to be 
the property of man." The clergy, who were to be sent as delegates lo 
the General Assembly, were receiving instructions to leave the room, if 
the subject of slavery was mentioned ; and to propose the cessation of 
l\\c practice of praying for slaves. At the same time, the wife of ft 
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clergyman called upon me to admire the benevolent toils of a friend, 
"'ho had been "putting up 4000 weight of pork" for her slave house- 
iiold ; and another lady, kindly and religiously disposed, told me what 
pains she took on Sunday mornings to teach her slaves, by word of 
moutii, as much of Christianity as was good for them. When I pressed 
her on the point as to why they were to have Christianity and not the 
alphabet, and desired to know under what authority she dared t6 keep 
lioni them knowledge which God has shed abroad for all, as freely as 
the air and sunshine, I found that the idea was wholly new to her : 
nothing that she had heard in church, or out of it, from any of the Chris- 
tians among whom she lived, had awakened the suspicion that she was 
robbing her brethren of their birth-right. The religion of the South 
strictly accords with the morals of the South. There is much that is 
gentle, merciful, and generous; much among the suffering wonien that 
is patient, heroic, and inspiring meek resignation. Among these vic- 
tims, there is faith, hope, and charity. But Christianity is severed fronri 
its radical principles of justice and liberty; and it will have to be cast 
out as a rotten branch. 

A southern clergyman mentioned to me, obviously with difficulty and 
pain, that though he was as happily placed as a minister cqdld be, treated 
\yith friendliness and generosity by his people, and so cherished as to 
show that they were satisfied, he had one trouble. During all the 
years of his ministry, no token had reached him that he had religiously 
impressed their minds, more or less. They met regularly and deco- 
rously on Sundays, and departed quietly, and there Was an end. He 
did not know that any one discourse had affected them more than any 
other; and no opportunity was offered him of witnessing any religious 
emotion among them whatever. Another, an Unitarian clergyman of 
the South, was known to lament the appearance of Dr. Channing's work 
on slavery, "the cause was going on so well before!" "The cause 
going on !" exclaimed another Unitarian clergym.an in the North ; 
"what should the ship go on for, when they have thrown both captain 
and cargo overboard ?" 



THE CLERGY AND ABOLITION. 

The clergy have not yet begun to stir upon the anti-slavery question.^ 

' Since the author's visit to the United States, large accessions have been made to the anti- 
slavery cause from the clerical ranks. SliU, in regard to the grca*- body of the professed min- 
isters of the gospel in our country, her lebuke is not without due occasion. As a body, even 
al I'his moment, ihe clergy of the United States are engaged in attempting to reconcile the 
accursed a'^ominations cf slavery with the purity and love andjusice of ihe relidon of Christ. 
Noble and glorious exceptions are, howeve;, muitijlymg around us, and the rapid progress of 
'hri principles of ChristioJi Iibeity in all classes of society, asJuuxa us that the time ;a not fai 
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A vei-y few Presbyterian clergymen have nobly risked every thing for 
it ; some being members of abolition societies ; and some professors in 
the Oberlin Institute p;id its branches, where all prejudice of color is 
discountenanced. But the bulk of the Presbyterian clergy are as fierce 
as the slave-holders against the abolitionists. I believe they would not 
object to have Mr. Breckenridge considered a sample of their body. 
The Episcopalian clergy are generally silent on the subject of Human 
Rights, or give their iniluence against the abolitionists. Not to go over 
the whole list of denominations, it is sufficient to mention that the minis- 
ters generally are understood to be opposed to abolition, from the cir- 
cumstances of their silence in the pulpit, their conversation in society, 
and the conduct of those who are most under their influence. I pass on 
to tho Unitarians, the religious body with which I am best acquainted, 
from my being a Unitarian myself. The Unitarians believe that they 
are not liable to many superstitions which cramp the mind and actions 
of other religionists. They profess a religion of greater freedom ; and 
declare that Christianity, as they see it, has an affinity with all that is 
♦ree, genial, intrepid, and true in the human mind ; and that it is meant to 
be carried out into every social arrangement, every speculation of thought, 
every act of the life. Clergymen who preach this live in a crisis when 
a tremendous conflict of principles is taking place. On one side is the 
oppressor, struggling to keep his power for the sake of his gold ; and 
with him the mercenary, the faithlessly timid, the ambitious apd the 
weak. On the other side are the friends of the slave ; and with them 
those who, without possibility of recompense, are sacrificing their repu- 
tations, their fortunes, their quiet, and risking their lives, for the princi- 
ple of freedom. What are the Unitarian clergy doing amidst this war 
which admits of neither peace nor truce, but which must end in the sub- 
jugation of the principle of freedom, or of oppression? 

I believe Mr. May had the honor of being the first Unitarian pastor 
who sided with the right. Whether he has sacrificed to his intrepidity 
one christian grace ; whether he has lost one charm of his piety, gentle- 
ness, and charity, amidst the trials of insult which he has had to undergo, 
i dare appeal to his worst enemy. Instead of this, his devotion to a 
most difficult duty has called forth in him a force of character, a strength 
of reason, of v/hich his best friends were before unaware. It filled me 
with shame for the weakness of men, in their noblest offices, to hear the 
insolent compassion with which some of his priestly brethren spoke of a 
man whom they have not light and courage enough to follow through 
the thickets and deserts of duty, and upon whom they therefore bestow 
their scornful pity from out of their shady bowers of complacency. Dr. 
Follen came next ; and there is nothing in his power that he has not 
done and sacrificed in identifying himself with the cause of emancipa- 
tion. I heard him, in a perilous time, pray in church for the " misera- 

distant wher; the clergyman who attempts a justification of glavcry from the pages of the 
Holy Scriptures, will be regarded as the enemy of his fellow-raan, and a libeller of his Creatoi 
-as at onco an infidel aad a hypocrite. «~Ed. 
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b'le, degraded, insulted slaves ; in chains of iron, and chains of gold." 
This is not the place in which to exhibit what his sacrifices have really 
been. Dr. Channing's later services are well known. I know of two 
more of the Unitarian clergy who have made an open and dangerous 
avowal of the right ; and of one or two who have in private resisted 
wrong in the cause. But this is all. As a body they must,^ though dis. 
approving slavery, be ranked as the enemies of the abolitionists. Some 
have pleaded to me that it is a distasteful subject. Some think it suffi- 
cient that they can see faults in individual abolitionists. Some say that 
their pulpits are the property of their people, who are not therefore to 
have their minds disturbed by what they hear thence. Some say that 
the question is no business of theirs. Some urge that they should be 
turned out of their pulpits before the next Sunday, if they touched upon 
Human Rights. Some think the subject not spiritual enough. The 
greater number excuse themselves on the ground of a doctrine which, T 
cannot but think, has grown cut of the circumstances ; that the duty of 
the clergy is to decide on how much truth the people can bear, and to 
administer it accordingly. So, while society is going through the great- 
est of moral revolutions, casting out its most vicious anomaly, and bring- 
ing its Christianity into its politics and its social conduct, the clergy, 
even the Unitarian clergy, are some pitying, and some ridiculing the 
apostles of the revolution ; preaching spiritualism, learning, speculation ; 
advocating third and fourth-rate objacts of human exertion and amcli- 
oration, and leaving it to the laity to carry cut the first and press- 
ing moral reform of the age. They are blind to their noble mis- 
sion of enlightening and guiding the moral sentiment of society in hs 
greatest crisis. They not only decline aiding the cause in week days 
by deed or pen, or spoken words ; but they agree in private to avoid 
the subject of Human Rights in the pulpit till the crisis be past. No 
one asks them to harrow the feelings of their hearers by sermons on 
slavery ; but they avoid offering ihose christian principles of faith and 
liberty with which slavery cannot co-exist. 

Seeing whst I have seen, I can come to no other conclusion than that 
the most guilty class of the comm.unity in regard to the slavery ques- 
tion at present is, not the slave-liolding, nor even the mercantile, but 
the clerical ; the most guilty, because not only are they not blinded by 
life-long custom and prejudice, nor by pecuniary interest, but they pro- 
fess to spend their lives in the study of moral relations, and have pledged 
themselves to declare the whole counsel of God. Whenever the day 
comes for the right principle to be established, let them not dare to glory 
in the glory of their country. Now, in its martyr-age. they shrink from 
being confessors. It will not be for them to march in to the triumph 
with the "glorious army„" Yet, if the clergy of America follow the 
example of other rear-guards of society, they will be the first to glory in 
the reformation which they have done their utmost to retard. 
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MERCHANTS AND ABOLITION. 

The gravest sin chargeable upon the merchants of the United States 
is their conduct on the abolition question. This charge is by no means 
'genera!. There are instances of a manly declaration of op.inion on the 
side of freedom, and also of a spirit of self-sacrifice in the cause, vvhich 
can hardly be surpassed for nobleness. There are merchants who 
have thrown up their commerce with the South when therfe was reason 
to believe that its gains were wrung from the slave ; and there are many 
who have freely poured out their money, and risked their reputation, in 
defence of the abolition cause, and of liberty of speech and the press. 
But the reproach of „the persecution of the abolitionists, and of tamper- 
ing with the fundamental liberties of the people, rests mainly with the 
merchants of the noi'thern "states.* 

It is worthy of remembrance that the abolition movement originated 
from the sordid act of a merchant. While Garrison was at Baltimore, 
studying llie colonization scheme, a ship belonging to a merchant of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, arrived at Baltimore to take freight for 
New Orleans. There was some difficulty about the expected cargo. 
The captain v/as offered a freight of slaves, wrote to the merchant lor 
leave, and received orders to carry ihese slaves to New Orleans. Gar- 
rison poured out, in a libel, (so called) his indignation against this deed, 
committed by a myn who, as a citizen of Massachusetit., thanks God 
every Thanksgiving Dfiy that the soil of his state is untrod by the foot 
of a slave. Garrison was fined and imprisoned ; and after his release, 
was warmly received in New York, where he lectured upon abolition ; 
from which time the cause has gained strength so as to have now be- 
come unconquerable. 

The spirit of this Newburyport merchant has dwelt in too many of 
the same vocation. The Faneuil Mall meeting was convened chiefly 
T^y merchants ; and they have been conspicuous in all the mobs. They 
have kept the clergy dumb ; they have overawed the colleges, given 
their euc to the ne.wspapers, and shown a spirit of contempt and vio- 
lence, equalling that of the slave-holders, towards those who, in acting 
upon their honest convictions, have appeared likely to affect their sources 
of profit. At Cincinnati; they were chiefly merchants who met to de- 

* Thischarfre :s apparently a sweep'ii^r one; but ils truth rftust nevertheless he admilled 
by all who have notjc^d imp;.riially and carefully the course of events in the United States 
for tho Ihst four yrars. The pro-slavery meetings of Boston, New-Yoik, and Piiiladeipliia 
were promoted by the mercantile interest, aided, it, is true, by tlid unprincipled of both pohi- 
ical parties. The latest spccinion ol t'le subserviency of some of our inerchaiils to the slave- 
holding- policy is to be found in the proceeiiings of a iargt; meeting of the merchants of New- 
York hfld in tiie (Jth mo. Ii*37. A committee reci-ntly returned from a visit to the Executive 
01 the United States, on the siibj> ct of ilie pecunidry pressure, made a report oontahiing Ifie 
folUnvinjLf pcirasraph, tiie aim ai;d tendency of which cannf t bo mistaken Appeal to our 
brethren of the South, and premiss them thrit tliosc who believe tiiat tlie possession of pro- 
perly is anevidt.nce of merit, will hn the last to interfere with the rights of properly of any 
■•.-ind--disi;our;ige any pllort to avvskcn an ex( iteiriont, the bare idea of which should make ev- 
"cir'< hnsU-.K! and fatiier shudder with horror," itc — JId. 
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stroy the right of discussion ; and passed a resolution directly recom- 
mendotory of violence for this purpose. They were merchants v»'ho 
waited in deputation on the editor of the anti-slavery newspaper there, 
lo intimidate him from the use of his constitutional liberty, and who 
made themselves by these acts answerable for the violences which fol- 
lowed. This was so clear, that they were actually taUhted by their 
slave- holding neighbors, on the other side of the river, with thieir sbr- 
didness in attempting to extinguish the liberties of the republic for the 
sake of their own pecuniary gains. 

The day will come when their eyes will be cleansed frorn the gcild. 
ciust which blinds them. Meanwhile, as long as they continue iactive 
against the most precious rights of the community ; as long as they rtiay 
be fairly considered more guilty on this tremendous question of Human 
Wrongs than even the shxve-hol'deirs of the South,— more guilty than 
any class whatever, except the clergy, — let them not boast of their libe- 
rality and their benevolence. Generosity loses half its grace when it 
does not co-exist with justice. Those can ill be esteerned benefactors 
to tiie community in one direction, who are unfaithful tO thteir citi^senshijp 
in another. Till such can be rOused from their delusion, and can seb 
their conduct as others see it, the esteem of the world must rest on 
those of their class who, to the graces of enterprise, liberality and tast6, 
add the higher merit of intrepid, self-sacrificing fidelity to the Cause t>f 
Human Rights. 



CONCLUSION. 

My book must come to an end ; but I offer n'o'cOn'clusion Of my sub- 
ject. 1 do not pretend to have formed any theory about American so. 
oiety or prospects to which a finishing hand can be put in the last pag6. 
American society itself constitutes but the first pages of a great book of" 
events, into whose progress we can see but a little way, and tbat but 
din\ly. \\. is too soon yet to theorize ; much too soon to speak of cott- 
ckisions even as to the present entire state of this great nation. 

Meantime, some prominent facts appear to staSnd out from their his- 
lory and condition, which it may be useful to renognize, wliile refusin]^ 
to pronounce upon their jiositive or coniparative virtue and happiness. 

By a happy coincidence of outward" plenty with libei'al institu'donfe, 
There is in America a smaller amount of crime, poverty, and mutual in- 
jury of every kind, than has ever been known in any society. This is 
Jiot only a present blessing, but the best preparation for continued fidel- 
ity to democratic principles. 

However the Americans may fall short, in practice, of the professed 
•principles of their association, they have realized many ihings for which 
the rest of tiie civilized world is still struggling ; and which some pcwr- 
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tions are only beginning to intend. They are, to all intents and purpo^ 
ses, self-governed. They have risen above all liability to a hereditary 
aristocracy, a connexion between religion and the state, a vicious or 
excessive taxvition, and the irresponsibility of any class. Whatever 
evils may remain or may arise, in either the legislative or executive de- 
partments, the means of remedy are in the hands of the whole people ; 
and those people are in possession of the glorious certainty that time and 
exertion will infallibly secure all wisely desired objects. 

They have one tremendous anomaly to cast out ; a deadly sin against 
their own principles to abjure. But thoy are doing this with an earn, 
eslness which proves that the national heart is sound. The progress of 
the abolition question within three years, throughout the whole of the 
rural districts of ihe North, is a far stronger testimony to the virtue of 
the nation, than the noisy clamor of a portion of the slave-holders of the 
South, and the merchant and aristocracy of the North, with the silence 
of the clergy, are against it. The nation must not be judged of by that 
portion whose wordly interests are involved in the maintenance of the 
anomaly; nor yet by the eight hundred flourishing abolition societies of 
the North, M'ith all the supporters they have in unas§ociated individuals. 
The nation must be judged of as to slavery by neither of these parties ; 
but by the aspect of the conflict between them. If it be found that the 
five abolitionists who first met in a little chamber five years ago, to mea. 
sure their moral strength against this national enormity, have become a 
host beneath whose assaults the vicious institution is rocking to its foun- 
dations, it is time that slavery was ceasing to be a national reproach. 
Europe now owes to America the justice of regarding her as the coun- 
try of abolitionism, quite as emphatically as the country of slavery. 

The civilization and the morals of the Americans lall far below their 
own principles. This is enough to say. It is better than contrasting 
or comparing them with European morals and civilization ; which con- 
trast or comparison can answer no purpose, unless on the supposition, 
which I do not think a just one, that their morals and civilization are de- 
rived from their political organization. A host of other influences are at 
work, which must nullify all conclusions drawn from the politics of the 
Americans to their morals. Such conclusions will be somewhat less 
rash two centuries hence. Meantime, it will be the business of the 
world, as well as of America, to v/atch the course of republicanism and 
«f national morals ; to mark their mutual action, and humbly learn what- 
^©ver the new experiment may give out. To the whole world, as well 
as to the Americans, it is important to ascertain whether the extraordi- 
Tiary mutual respect and kindness of the American people generally are 
attributable to their republicanism ; and again, how far their republican- 
ism is answerable for their greatest fault, — their deficiency of moral in- 
Hdependence. 

No peculiarity in them is more remarkable than their national con- 
tentment. If this were the result of apathy, it would be despicable ; if 
it did not co-exist with an active principle of progress, it would be absurd. 
As it is, I can regai'd this national attribute with no other feeling than 
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veneration. Entertaining, as .1 do, little doubt of the general safety of 
the American Union, and none of the moral progress of its people, it is 
clear to me that this national contentment will live down all contempt, 
and even all wonder ; and come at length to be regarded with the same 
genial and universal emotion with which men recognize in an individual 
the equanimity of rational self- revere nee. 
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